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Proposal for forming a Communication 
between the North and South Sides 
of the City of Edinburgh, by means 
of a Bridge entering the Lawn- 
Market, neurly op posite Bank Street. 
Illustrated by a Pian. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


HE formation of a convenient com- 

munication between the North and 
South sides of the city, as well as of 
an access to the Lawn-Market, and 
High-Street, from the Grass-Market, 
easier than the West-Bow at present 
affords, has long been considered as a 
measure that would be highly condu- 
eive to public utility and convenience. 

The priacipal difficulty which oc- 
curs, and which seems to have pre- 
vented any attempt to exeeute such a 
plan, is the great expence that would 
be incurred in purchasing and re- 
moving so much property, which, being 
in the centre of the city, must neces- 
_ sarily be very valuable. In the ac- 
companying plan, however, the lines 
of the proposed streets do not inter- 
fere with property of any great value. 
On the contrary, a considerable part 
of it is evidently in such a state of 
decay as will ere long require it to be 
rebuilt. Such expenditure, therefore, sa 


as may be necessary for purchasing 
property, will be amply repaid by the 
increased value of the ground when it 

is laid out in buildings, as now -_ 


“According to.this plan, streets, or- 
namented with elegant houses and 
shops, will supply the places of the 
dirty closes and ruinous tenements 
which at present encumber .that part 
of the city; and a convenient and 
easy communication will be afforded 
to the public from George Square, 
and the adjacent streets, bv the 
Earthen Mound,.to those parts of the 
New Town which lie to the westward 


of the North Bridge. — 


Previous.to unfolding my views on 
this subject, I conceive it proper to 
state, that the plan accompanying this 
letter is corrected from Mr ‘Rirk- 
wood’s very accurate plan of the city, 
which was done from actual survey. 

From A to B is a bridge, the south 
end of which is greatly above the le- 


vel of the Grayfriars’ church-yard at 


that point. This is rather an unu- 
sual feature in bridge building ; but 
the practicability of constructing an 
abutment sufficient to resist the hori- 
zontal thrust of the adjoining arch, 
&c. is unquestionable ; itis 
needless at.present to enter sinto a 
farther explanation: nothing more 
than a retaining wall on each side 
would. be requisite from B to the 
Lawn-Market. The property neces- 

sary to be removed, in order to make 
room for the bridge, and other build- 
ings, will be comparatively of small 
value: towards the Lawn.Market it 
consists of the old houses at Brodie’s 


Close, and on the north side of the 


Cowgate 
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Cowgate mostly of wooden tenements. 
‘The intervening property, it is well 
known, is occupied for the most part 
by inferior dwelling houses, wrights’ 
shops and yards, &c. 

The houses on the east side of the 
Candlemaker-Row are proposed to be 
taken down, and likewise on the south 
side of the Cowyate, as far as the new 
building just finished next the Mag- 
dalane Chapel, and rebuilt as marked 
on the plan The houses on the north 
side of the Lawn. Market immediate- 
ly opposite the street which would 
thus ve opened, being of wood, are 
likely soon to be rebuilt, which might 
easily be done so. as to form a very 
handsome termination at the north 
end. ‘The opposite end, at A, being 
the point where the street takes a new 


direction, would be an excellent situ-. 


ation for some public monument, — 

The houses on the west side of the 
Candicmaker- Row are all supposed to 
be removed, and a screen. wall erect- 
ed to concea! the Grayfriars’ Church- 
yard; a retaining wall will also be 
necessary on the east side of the Row. 
The houses on this side (except two 
or three at the south end) are of little 
value, but as they do not encroach on 
the proposed line, there would be no 
necessity for their removal until an 
ample price could be obtained for 
their sites; and, from the excellence 
of the situation, there can be no doubt 
of this taking place immediately upon 
the completion of the street. 

From the head of the Candlemaker- 
Row the street leads ina straight line 
to the Meadow Walk—a handsome 
gateway to which would be an elegant 
addition to this quarter. | 

The greunds belonging tothe Merch- 
ant Maiden Hospital and Charity 
Workhouse being thus.rendered easi- 
ly accessible from all quarters, houses 
m this situation would become ve 
desirable, and would, by the feus, en- 
crease greatly the revenue of these 
establishments, besides improving the 
street of Teviot Row. [have accord- 


ingly delineated on the plan such an ar- 
rangement of the streets as appears to 
me not inconsistent with public utility 
and elegance, and at the same time 
likely to afford a very considerable 
addition to the incomes of those cha- 
ritable institutions. ‘The removal of 
the Charity Workhouse from its pre- 
sent situation would be a further im- 
provement ; but if this should not be 
thonght expedient, its appearance 
might be greatly meliorated at a small 
expence, by completing the wings, and 
building a screen-wall between them 
in an appropriate style, and at some dis- 
tance from the present front; it would 
also be better, if the common entrance 
could be removed to a gate at D, or to 
E, if an entry at D could not be got. 
A small sum expended in adding 
mullions, pinnacles, &c. to the east 
end of the Gravfriars’ Church would 
give it considerable elegance. I 
would also propose a handsome gate- 
way in a style corresponding with the 
building to be erected where the 
streets mects at C. 

As this plan interferes with the 
road from the Grass-Market towards 
the south by the Candlemaker-Row, it 
is proposed, after passing under the 
bridge, to take a direction along 
Merchant-Street, when, by removing 
a few old tenements, principally con- 
sisting of stables, of little yalue, a 
road is obtained passing betwixt Ar- 
gyll and Brown Squares, and through 
the Society, which would thus join the 
new street on the property of the Mer- 
chant Maiden Hospital. 

It will likewise be observed, that 
provision is made for a new. street 
leading from the Grass-Market to the 
Lawn-Market. The public buildings 
lately erected prevents its taking 
the line originally proposed. In this 
plan it takes a curvilinear direction, 
and after passing under the northern- 
most arch of the bridge, it forms a 
semi-circle, and terminates within 90 
feet of the Lawn-Market, or it may 
take the direction shewn by the dot- 
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Observations on 


ted lines. In the former case, the 


property necessary to be taken down 
is of less value ; in the latter, as the 
line is longer and terminates at a 
lower level, the acclivity will be some- 
what more "gentle. 

By this plan, the ground laid out 
for building is more than 4200 feet in 
front; the average price of which is 
surely not overrated at 12s. per foot. 
This, at twenty years purchase, is up- 
wards of £.50,000, besides enhancing 
the value of the neighbouring _ 
perty of every description; and I 
lieve, that this sum is nearly 
to meet the charges of building the 
bridge and purchasing the property 
through which the streets would run. 

It may perhaps appear at first view 
that, a street (long ago proposed) run- 
ning in continuation of Bank-Street, 
and passing through Brown Square, 
&c. would be preferable to the line I 
have pointed out; but, the additional 
expence which would be incurred, ow- 
ing to the greater value ef the proper- 
ty through which it would pass, besides 
other material considerations, render 
it, my opinion, decidedly inferior. 

am aware that the peculiarity of 
the alignment I have chosen will be 
a counterbalance to these objections 
with such persons as consider the 
principal beauty of a street to consist 
in its being guite straight and of 
great length, but, “ there are not un- 
frequently, in a bending alignment of 
street, much beauty, and perhaps the 
most striking effects. Public build- 
ings break upon the eye at the most 
favourable point of view, shewing at 
once a front and a flank. They are 
seen at a proper distance, and under 
a proper angle; but, if placed at the 
extremity, or even at the side of a 
Jong and straight line of street, they 
are descried too scon, and ex 
tion and interest have subsided ere 
they have assumed the form and the 
magnitude most calculated to Fisese 
and to strike. 


_ * It is not intended to decry a due 
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degree of deference to regularity of 
form, in so far as it can be indulged 
without harm; and as the first requi- 
site in the arrangement of a town is 
convenience, it is of importance that, 
when the ground permits, the com- 
munications should be as much as 
possible in right lines, and the inclo- 
sed spaces formed with right angles, 
and this must necessarily induce re- 
gularity of form. 

“On the other hand, when cir- 
cumstances render it expedie nt, there 
should be no apprehension of any de- 
terioration either of the magnificence 
or beauty of the design by the intro- 
duction of curves either regular or ir- 
regular *.’ 

I have nn endeavoured to explain 
the views I entertain of this magni- 
ficent improvement. ‘The advantages 


_ that would result from it are so nume- 


rous and apparent, that I flatter my- 
self the same public spirit which has 
already done so much to adorn the 
city, will soon turn its attention to 
this subject, and either adopt this, or 
any other line of direction which may 
be judged preferable.—I am, &c. . 


Observations on Canine Madness,—~ 
made at the Veterinary School of 
Vienna. By Dr WALDINGER. 


(From the French.) 
ANINE madness is a malady se 


formidable, and at the same time 

so little known, that it were much to 
be wished we could trace its ori- 
gin, its nature, and the means of cure, 
better than any authors have yet done. 
Unluckily, whenever a dog is suspect- 
ed of madness, the only remedy thought 
of i is to kill him immediately—so that 
few 


* Report on the plans for laying out the 
grounds for building between Fdinburgh 
‘and Leith, by the late Wm. Starx, Esq. 
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few opportunities have been given of 
observing the eflects of the disease 
upon the animal. For some years 
past, a much better plan has been 
adopted in the veterinary school of 
Vienna. This is to shut up suspected 
dogs in a place destined for that pur- 
pore, where the first approach of the 
malady, and its progress from day to 
day, may be caretully examined. Dr 
W cdinger, a professor in this school, 
has giveu an account, in some of the 
forcimn Journals, of the observations 
made upon this subject an the course 
of eivht years to the end of 1815. 

D: Waldinger observed in general, 
that of a hundred dogs who had bit 
men, and were brought in on suspi- 
sion, noi above five were really mad. 
‘There was a remarkabie variety in 
the prevalence of this malady. From 
Ist January to (8th October 1814, 
there were only five mad dogs ; from 
that period to 18th October 1815, 
there were forty-six. This last period 
may be considered as very extraordi- 
nary in this respect, and afforded am- 
ple room for observation. , 

Among these forty-six there was 
neither a butcher's dog nor a hunting 
cog; and, in general, Dr Waldinger 
never saw madness manifest itself 
spontaneously in these species. 

The food of the hunting dog is not 
very copious, and generally composed 
ot veyetables, while the butchers’ dog 
feeds copioysly on the refuse of 
s'aughter-houses, raw or half cooked. 
Spontamegus madness is rare among 
cogs who have no masters; and 
»mong those whe are iil fed, and sa- 
tisty their huncer from the refuse of 
the kitchen. Lt is usually observed 
among such as share the food of their 
master, or others whose nourishment 


is better than poor people can gene- 
vally procure. 


The Kamschadale feeds his dog on 
<iried fish bones ; in the burning cli- 
mate of Lndostan, as well as in Tur- 
Key, dogs live, in a manner, only upon 


alos 5 and notwithstanding the great 


number of these animals, madness is 
not spoken of in these countries. 

Mad dogs are numerous in Hun- 
gary. Their masters usually give 
them the remains of their table, the 
meats of which are usually very salt, 
and seasoned with onions and Turkey 
pepper. Several kinds of exotic spi- 
ces given to dogs are a mortal poison 
to these animals; may we not then 
infer, that a food too highly spiced 
predisposes them to contract this ma- 
lady ? Qther causes, however, are re- 
quired to develope it. 

Most of the dogs which become 
mad of themselves were bastards, 
whose primitive race could scarcely 
be distinguished. In general, they 
were wicked and inclined ‘to bite, 
even before their malady. They were 
usually dogs who inhabited the same 
apartment with their masters, shelter- 
ed from cold, little exposed, and too 
much pampered. 

Neither rigorous cold nor great 
heat are causes of madness. The cold 
of Kamschatka, and the heat of In- 
dostan, prove this. 

During the eight years that I have 
been called to examme dogs suspected 
of madness, 1 have seen this disease 
show itself only after the time of heat 
in these animals, either in spring or 
autumn, Yet it does not appear that 
unsatisfied desire is the cause of mad- 
ness. Whoever has observed the fury 
with which dogs bite each other while 
they are pursuing a female, will think 
it not improbable that madness may 
be produced by the bite of a dog agi- 
tated by two such violent passions ; 
particularly as the dog who gave the 
bite has often remained himself in 
good :health. ‘ 

It is known that the voice of an. 
enraged man becomes hoarse, and his 
mouth dry and bitter. Is :it not the 


same with an enraged dog? The 


harsh sounds which he emits ‘in his 
wrath against his adversary, and the: 
gnashing of his teeth, seem to indicate 
that the throat becomes teo natrow. 

Whep 
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When he goes away he coughs, as if 
he wished to expectorate something 
which pained him. The same, per- 
haps, is the cause of madness in 
wolves, who live at perfect liberty. 

Why do we always see mad dogs 
after there bas been a great fire ?>— 
Do anguish aud fear produce this ef- 
fect upon these animals? 

The following are the phenomena 
observed in all cases of madness: _ 

Mad doys, even before the disease 
breaks out, have something very pe- 
culiar im their eye, an enlargement of 
the pupil, a timid look, which inspires 
terrer, but which cannot be described 
by words. ‘They refuse to eat, are in 
bad humour, conceal themselves in dark 
and shady corners, and even at this 
period of this malady, appear to be in- 
commoded by too strong a light. 
They scarcely obey the voice of their 
master, and prefer repose. Some even 
at this period shew a horror at water, 
others appear to desire it, dip their 
mouth in it, appear to drink, without 
x quantity diminishing in the ves- 
sel, 

Such is the manner in which the 
two first days are usually passed; on 
the third the voice alters. The first 
attempt which they make resembles 
barking, but it changes into a conti- 


nued howl. ‘The muscles at the’ 


top of the cesophagus and of the tra- 
chea appear to be in a state of convul- 
sive contraction, and narrow the pass- 
age of the voice, | 
About the third day the dogs be- 
come restless; they tear with their 
teeth the place on which they lie.— 
They often make darts with their 
mouth through the air, as if they 
wished to catch flies; you would say 
that they saw, floating before their 
eyes, objects which do not exist. They 
often make darts on their own body, 
as if they were termented by insects, 
which they do not attempt to seize, 
as in health, by small and frequent 


strokes ; but, after having made one 


strong bite into their own'bair, this in- 


voluntary activity ceases; and, as if 
they discovered the reality, they cast 
around them a gloomy look, and 
repeat the stroke im every direc 
lion. 

The mad dog runs in a straight 
line, and appears no longer to have 
clearly the sense of sight. When the 
fit begins, he attacks furjous!y ail the 
objects he meets. When he is too 
much fatigued, he seeks a dark place, 
and remains for some time tranquil. 
In running be hokds his head half 
down, but bis neck remains stretched. 
He is distinguished from a dog in 
pursuit of game, only by the latter 
holding his nose close to the ground. 

When the dog aflected with bydre- 
phobia perceives water in his prison, 
he covers it with straw; and if, by 
means of a syringe, it is thrown into 
his open throat, he catches at this wa- 
ter, appears furious, but swallows no- 
thing. 


The mad dog, whether affected 


with hydrophobia or not, as well as ~ 


he who, not being able to shut his 
throat, is incapable of biting, give 
signs of rage and fury wheuever a 
mirror is presented to them ; but still 
more when the rays of the sun are 
collected, and the reflexion thrown on 
their eyes; and the one that dreads 
the water, as well as the one that does 
not, seeks objects which he can bite; 
he who keeps his throat open is agi- 
tated, and seeks to conceal himself. 
Mad dogs, not affected with hydro- 
phobia, when they find nothing to bite, 
tear themselves ; particularly their 
tail, their thighs, their sides. Mad 
horses also, in the want of other ob- 
jects, bite themselves; they do not 
endure the light, and when it is di- 
rected upon their eyes by a mirror, 
fall into convulsions, and beconw fu- 
rious. | 
At the commencement of the second 
day after the appearance of the disease, 
the throat becomes of a deep red, the 
tongue is inflamed, and the dog, pant- 
ing, holds it hanging out ae 


~ 


if 
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As he can swallow nothing, the saliva 
accumulates, and falls out. 

‘Towards the end of the third day, 
after the explosion of madness, the 
voice becomes hoarser, but weaker ; 
longer intervals of repose are also re- 
marked, and the throat becomes of a 
deeper red, and dry. 

‘Thus the dogs go on wasting till 
ihe end of the fouth day after the 
appearance of the disease ; or of the 
seventh, if we reckon from the first 
indisposition ; a phenomenon similar 
to the electric light is then observed 
in the eye—Such is the cruel end of 
this unhappy and dangerous animal. 


Edinburgh Rain-Gages for 1816. 


If you kill a mad dog, the blood 
which issues from bis nose and throat 
is-exactly similar to that observed in 
other animals who have perished by 
gangrene. It coagulates into an uni- 
form mass without any separation of 
serocity; the middle part of this mass 
is of a deep black red, and covered at 
its surface with a blue pellicle of 
pearls. The fat almost resembles a 
yellow gelatine. 

On opening the body of the animal, 
a very dangerous operation, no other 
remarkable symptoms are found, ex- 
cept the inflammation of the throat, 
and of the top of the cesophagus. 


EpinsurGu Rain-Gages for 1816. 


1816. Netson’s | Ubservato-| Observ’. | Nursery, 

Monument. ry. Garden. \Leith Walk. 

JANUATY O982 0.931 2.129 2.036 
0.617 0.529 1.018 1.010 
0.556 0.381 0.975 1.073 
APpril 0.949 0.752 1.529 1.266 
May 21740 1.488 2.321 2.185 
1.395 1.909 ‘1.713. 
4.081 | 3.270 | 5.295 | 4485 
1.946 1.738 2.256 2.289 
2971 | 2159 | 2.963. |. 2.735 
October 1.560 1.448 1.944 1.873 
November ccccccccscscoccccees-| 0.613 0.449 0.951 0.918 
December “IGE 0.872 2.432 2.245 

Teatal, 15.412 25.452 23.828 | 
13.115 21.830. 20.617 


‘Lhe Rain Gage on the top.of the Fiag-staff of Nelson’s Monument is 484 


teet ahove the mediam level of the sea, and 150 feet above the base of the 
Monument. The Rain Gage on the Tower. of the Observatory is 54 feet 
above the highest part of the building, and $77 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mr Adie, optician in Edinburgh, made these two Gages as pearly alike as 
possible. ‘The mouth of the Gage in the Observatory Garden on the Calton- 
hill is 18 inches above the surface of the ground, and $3& feet above the level 
-~ the sea. tee ae in the quantities of rain received by these four 

ages arises chiefly, if not entirely, from the wind; th the wind, 
the greater the differences, and eice versa id 

General 
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General View of the Manner in which the Poor in London were stpported, 
| during the Years 1813, 1814, and 1815. 


(From papers laid before the House of Commons.) 


L315. 


18153. 
Money raised by }501,952u 4010 489,3200 16014 
Number of persons relieved 
out of any work} 12,654 13,762 13,341 
house, 
— inany workhouse. 13,389 12,373 12,341 
— persons who ob- 
tained occasional relief, | 40,993 69,332 70,322 
Money expended for th. 
maintenance of the poo: | 70,517u18" 83)/401,9534110103/380,2810 9n9 


Expenditure in suits 
law, removals, journeys, 
and expences of over 
seers and other officers, 

Expenditure for Militi: 
purposes, 

— Maintenance of the fa- 
milies of Militiamen, 

—All other Militia char- 

Expenditure for other pur. 
poses, church rate, coun- 
try rate, highway rate,&c 

Total Expenditure, . 

Total number of members 


15,3240 
11,555"17" 74 


98,9020 110 
:97,927" 


17,415180 103 


10,286"10» OF 


550,14"11 


113,574" 40 74 
544,014" Qu 4 


17,4330 405 
6,131 01802" 
481 


103,807» 
509,016 13042 


in Friendly Societies, . | 42,365 43,080 52,312 
Charitable donations 
—For parish schools, O} 5,443"10" O03) 5,639 406 
—Other purposes, 13,4620 7» Ost 14,176y 45! 14,52001700} 


Tables of British Exports from 1792 to 1817. 
(Ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 13th March 1817.) 


British Produce Foreign and 
and Manufactures, Colonial Merchandize. Total Exports, 
1792. . . 18,336,851 6,129,998 24.466.849 
1793 . . . 138,892,268 5,784,417 19,676,683 
1794 .-. . 16,725,402 8,386,043 25,1 1 1,545 
1795 . » 16,338,213 8,509,126 24,847,339 
1796 . - 19,102,220 8,923,848 28,026,068 
1797 . - 16,903,103 9,412,610 26,315,713 
1798 . . . 19,672,503 10,617,526 30,290,029 
1799 . . 24,084,213 9,556, | 44 33,640,357 
1800 . . . 24,904,983 13,315,837 $8,120,120 
1801 . . . 25,699,809 12,087 ,047 37,786,556 
1802 . . . 26,993,199 14,418,837 41,411,966 
‘March 1817. 1803 
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British Produce Foreign and 
and Manufactures. Colonial Mer chandize. Total Exports. 
1808 . . . 22,252,027 9,326,468 31,578,495 
1804 . . . 23,935,793 10,515,574 $4,451,367 
1805. . 25,004,337 9,950,508 34,954,845 
1806. . . 27,402,685 9,124,499 $6,527,184 
1807 . . . 25,171,422 9,395,149 34,566,571 
1808 . . . 26,691,962 7,862,305 34,554,767 
. 35,104,132 15,182,768 50,286,900 
1810 . . . $4,923,575 10,916,284 45,869,859 
. . 24,131,734 8,277,937 $2,409,671 
Wi2 . . . $1,244,723 11,998,449 43,243,172 
1813 The records of tiis Year were destroyed by fire. 
1814 . . $6,092,167 20,499,347 56,591,514 
1815. 44,053,455 16,930,439 60,983,894 
16. . 36,714,534 14,545,953 51,260,467 


Quarterly Statement Jor the Two lust Years. 


Quarter ending 5th April 1815, 

5th July 
10th October ..... 
5th January 1816, . 
Sth April 

5th July 

10th October ....... . 
Sth January 1817,. . . 


Total Experts. 
10,243,406 


ne 
12,512,204 


13,466,306 
12,822,316 
14,252,951 

10,718,894 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Mushrooms. 


~E formerly mentioned * the great 
deficiency in the supplies of this 
article for the Edinburgh market.— 
Last season only a very few Scots 
pints were brought for sale, and no 
one claimed a medal which was ofler- 
ed by the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society for the greatest quantity car- 
ried to market. 

We think it right to notice, how- 
ever, that mushrooms are in realit 
now raised to a very considerable ex- 
tent in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this city; and that, although they 
are not exposed for sale in the green 
market, they may be procured, upon 
being ordered, at reasonable rates, du- 
ring most part of the year. 


* Scots Magazine for April 1815, 


c 


row beds, perhaps 50 feet long, by 5 


Our resident readers must in gene- 
ral be aware, that, a few years ago, 
a sort of flower-nursery was estab- 
lished at Comely Bank, about mid- 
way between Stockbridge and Craig- 
leith, by Mr James Cunningham, an 
experienced practical gardener an 
botanist. This flower- nursery was 


begun pretty much on the plan of si- 


milar establishments near London— 
but the yery limited demand in this 
place for plants merely ornamental, 
has gradually led the adventurer to 
conjoin with his primary employment 
the cultivation of some culinary arti- 
cles. He finds it advantageous also 
to keep several cows. With the 
cleanings of the cow-house, and quan- 
tities of stable dung brought from 
Edinburgh, he forms, at different 
times in the year, but chiefly early in 
the spring, a number of long and nar- 


in 
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in breadth, and somewhat more than 
a foot in thickness or depth ; upon 
the surface of the dung, well-broken 
earth is placed, to the depth of five or 
six inches. Only a gentle heat is thus 
excited, or communicated to the crop 
on the surface. Here, in the end of 
February or beginning of March, ear- 
ly potatoes are planted ; and at the 
same time, a crop of short-topped pur- 
ple radishes is sown. ‘The radishes 
are drawn off in April, about the time 
when the potato plants begin to ex- 
pand their leaves. ‘The potatoes are 
ready early in June, and bring good 
prices. After this the beds furnish 
mushrooms, for three or even fer five 
months, according to the quality of 
the dung, or the nature of the season, 
there being no protection from rain. 
If the beds be of the dimensions above 
mentioned, each bed may, on a very 
general average, be supposed to yield 
200 Scots pints (800 English pints) 
of young or button mushrooms in the 
season. Particular beds, however, 
occasionally yield much more abun- 
dantly; 100 Scots pints of mushrooms 
of diferent sizes having sometimes 
been collected from a single bed at 
one gathering. 

[t frequently happens that such 
beds require no seed (7. e. the broken 
gills of old mushrooms), nor spawn 3 
but’ aflord mushrooms apparently as a 
spontaneous production. ‘The impal- 
pable seeds of the fungi in general, 
we may remark, seem to be dispersed 
throughout nature, and to germinate 
wherever a proper nidus occurs. It 
is observed, that if the beds be formed 
ef the droppings of horses and cows 
kept on dry food, mushrooms rise very 
readily ; while they do not appear, or 
appear only very sparingly, if the ani- 
mals be on green food. It would ap- 
pear, Reacher that the most fertile 
seed is not merely floating about in 
the air; but has actually passed thro’ 
the stomach and intestines of the ani- 
mals, not only without injury, but with 
evident advantage. —Tbis world lead 
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to a discussion, however, which we 
cannot pursue in this place. 

During the winter and early spring 
months, MrCunningham raises mush- 
rooms in a number of shallow boxes, 
some of which are placed in a hot- 
house, and some merely in the cow- 
house. Here he very nearly adopts 
Mr Oldacre’s mode ; the mushroom 
spawn is kept comparatively dry, and 
the dung and mould are pressed pret- 
ty firmly down in the boxes. 

Some of the former year’s beds in 
the open air are commonly }eft un- 
touched through the winter, and these 
yield small crops of mushrooms, from 
the latter end of April to the middle 
of June. 

By these means, fresh mushrooms 
can be furnished at Comely Bank du- 
ring the greater part of the year.— 
The young or button mushrooms are 
usually sold, we believe, at 1s. 6d. the 
Scots pint (equal to 4 English pints), 
from the open air, during the summer 
and autumn months; and at some- 
what more than double price- during 
the winter months, from the boxes un- 
der cover. 

It may be added, that mushroom 
juice, for making the well-known and 
favourite sauce called ketchup, may 
also be procured at the same place, at 
a reasonable price. 

In this way, it may be remarked 
in concluding, there is very little dan- 
ger of improper kinds of agaric ever 
being employed; the unwholesome spe- 
cies most apt to spring up in such beds 
( Agaricus fimetarius) being easily dis- 
tinguished, and the cultivator being 
himself accustomed to botanical dis- 
crimination. Proper mushrooms ju- 
diciously selected from old pastures, 
must necessarily excel in delicacy of 
flavour ; but this advantage is per- 
haps counterbalanced by the security 
afforded against the use of improper 
kinds. When mushrooms are culled 
in the fields, especially in the vicinity 
of woods, some species of doubtful or 
even deleterious qualities, are likely 
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to occur;. and it is to be regretted 
that inexperienced persons and chil- 
dren have so often been entrusted with 
the gathering of field mushrooms, the 
whole tribe having thus, in some mea- 
sure, been involved in discredit. 
CANONMILLS, N. 
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ON the 3d and. 17th of March, Sir 

George Mackenzie continued his 
observations en the theory of associa- 
tion. He began by considering the 
eflect of magnitude, and by pointing 
out the error committed in giving 
magnitude as a quality of form, since 
form is a quality given to magnitude. 
With respect to the assertion, that 
animal forms are sublime on account 


_ of their being associated with ideas of 


proportionate power and strength, it 
was shown this could not be, as, on 
the slightest observation, we must be 
convinced that there is no proportion 
between the size of animals and their 
strength. If the muscular power of 
a flea was to be increased in the ratio 
of size, and given to all animals, man 
excepted, the human race would lose 
all coutroul, and be speedily extin- 
guished. Association cannot make 
us admire the forms of the elephant 
and whale, which are both disa- 
greeable. The association of his 
cowardice and cruelty cannot divest 
the tiger of his beauty; nor can his 
bravery lead us to admire the form of 
the wolf. So far from the timidity of 
animals depriving them of beauty, this 
very character adds to the impressive- 


ness of the stag.—Sir George then | 


pointed out, that there was a determi- 
nate magnitude which every living 


creature possessed, which, when it ex-. 


ceeded. i hecame monstrous, and if it 
fell shori +f it, was contemptible— 


that there was a determinate’ magni- 


tude to which every inanimate object 
must reach, in order to be capable of 
rousing the emotion of sublimity, in 
the first instance ; and that there was 
also a determinate maguitude which 
was most sublime. ‘That magnitude 
in height expressed magnanimity, was 
shewn not to be the case—and that 
the assertion could only have arisen 


’ from an appeal to poetical compari- 


son, which was not association any 


‘more than metaphor. Magnitude ip 


length could not express vastness, as 
had been asserted, because vastness 
includes other dimensions as well as 
length. Magnitude in breadth is said 
to express stability :—it does so, but 
not by association. Our knowledge 
that a thing will be more firm upon a 
broad than on a narrow base, is the 
result of a daw which governs nature ; 
and such knowledge is no more the 
result of association than natural lan- 
guage, or any thing which nature has 
taught us. Magnitude in depth is 
said to express terror, because we as- 
sociate the vulgar ideas of hell with 
great depth. But we experience no 
more terror in looking from a high rock 
down upon a rich valley beneath, as 
on any other occasion. ‘Terror has 
no share in emotions of sublimity ; for 
when terror is experienced, sublimity 
is lost; but it is restored when fear 
departs. Sir George spoke of his own 
emotion when he visited the Islandi¢ 
geyser, which, he said, may be consi- 
dered a hellish cauldron by associa- 
tion. The true emotion of sublimity 
prompted him to explore every thing 
about this wonderful fountain; but 
had he been destitute of courage, his 
fear of being scalded, or boiled alive, 
would have kept him at a distance. 
He stated, that it was probably erro- 
neous to speak of maynitude as a qua- 
lity of height, depth, breadth, or 
length, because all these were parts 
of magnitude, and it was improper to 
speak of the whole of a thing as. a qua- 
lity of a part of the came thing. Each 
1s a separate quality of magnitude, — 


Sir 
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_ Sir George endeavoured to show 
that description ought not to be ap- 
pealed to for proof of any matter in 
which form is concerned; because 
just notions of form can enly be de- 
rived from sight or touch. The ex- 
perience of every one who visits a 
country of which -he has previously 
read a description, demonstrate, that 
the real scenery is nevertheless quite 
new to him. Curvilinear forms being 
said to derive their beauty from their 
expression of tenderness and delicacy, 
was controverted by an appeal to a 


snake, to a ship under sail, which is 
made up of such forms, and to a 


bridge ; the aim of which objects is 
to express the opposite of tenderness 
and delicacy, and yet they are still 
beautiful. 

Mr Alison acknowledges trees to 
be sublime in proportion to the ex- 


pression of power and strength ; and. 


he deprives them of beauty, because 
the twisting of their branches expresses 
the same thing; thus separating sub- 
limity and beauty. Mr Jeffrey, who 
supports Mr Alison’s theory, shews, 


that one of the consequences of that 


theory is to identify sublimity and 
beauty. The very circumstance of 
twisting and turning is the cause of 
our admiration of trees. 


With respect to imitations, Mir 
Alison asserts, that they may be sb 


fine and just as to deceive us intoa 
belief that they are real—but that 
when we know that an object is imi- 
tated in iron, for instance, the beauty 
instantly vanishes, from the conviction 
of force and labour having been em- 
ployed. Sir George Mackenzie sta- 
ted, that it followed from this, that 
imitations were supposed to approach 
or recede from beauty in proportion 
to the rigidity of the material of 
which they were made, which seems 
to be impossible. On such principles 


the beauty of a statue should vanish 


before the conviction of the hardness 
of the material, and of the force and 
labour employed. Lt is singular that 


Mr Alison should acknowledge that 
in some such cases curvilinear forms 
are beautiful, and that he should ac- 
count for this by saying, that this 19 
owing to an acquirement of adventi- 
tious delicacy arising from the small- 
ness of the quantity of the matter em- 
ployed, or the excellence of the work- 
manship—and that he allows neither 
the smallest possible quantity of ma- 
terial, nor such excellence of work- 
manship as deceived us to have any 
weight in imitation of the things. — 
A variety of illustrations were given 
on other points. | 

It has been asserted, that we can- 
not admire architectural forms, unless 
we associate with them utility, stabi- 
lity, skill, splendour, expence, anti- 
quity, and the greatness of Greece 
and Rome. Sir George contended, 
that in almost every case in which we 
admire such structures, we have no 
opportunities of considering such 
things ; yet we do admire buildings, 
and our admiration does not cease. if 
we are looking at a fine elevation, 
should our inquiries about utility &c. 
be all answered in the negative.—. 
Many persons who never read or 
heard of Greece and Rome, are very 
good judges of architectural forms. 

- The beanty of the human counte- 
nance had been supposed to be pro- 
duced by the impression of agreeable. 
qualities, as youth, health, good na- 
ture, and innocence. A female, how- 
ever, might be perfectly young and 
healthy, and have the appearance of 
being so, without the least portion of 
beauty. A face might be perfectly 
good natured, yet perfectly plain.— 
As to innocence, it is far from being 
always the portion of beauty. Of fe- 
males who have deserted the path of 
virtue, the majority perhaps are hand- 
some. That Venus de Medici. the 
most perfect model of beauty, did not 


derive any portion of that quality . 


from the expression of mnocence, be+ 

cause it represents a Ae we and 

adulteress. 
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chiefly a practical chemist, but was 
for that very reason more certain and 
useful, as he was not blinded by any 
previously-adopted hypothesis. 

He was born Dec, 1, 1743, at 


Sir George made several observa- 
tions on association as connected with 
the beauty of colour and of sound; 
but they were of such a nature, that 
it is difficult to give any very distinct 
account of them without trespassing 
on our present limits. We shall no- 
tice them in a future number. 


On the 17th March, Dr Brewster 
exhibited a newly-invented optical in- 
strument, in which, by directing the 
eye through a tube, some striking and 


beautiful effects of colour were pro- 
duced. 


Biographical Notice of MARTIN 
Heinrich Kuaproru, the cele- 
brated Chemist. 


FA\HE first day of the new year was 

distinguished by the death of this 
celebrated chemist, who has been for 
many years considered as the first in 
his department of science in Ger- 
many, and whose merits have been 
universally recognized both at home 
and abroad. He died in the 74th 
year of his, age, with his faculties and 
activity unimpaired and undiminished, 
though Baron Schuckmann, Minister 
of State, had for a year past forbidden 
him to read lectures, in order to 
spare his health, He enjoyed all the 
esteem and employments, which a 
just appreciation of bis merit had pro- 
cured as Chief Counsellor of the 
M:dical Department in Prussia, 
Kinivht of the Order of the Red Ea- 
gle, Member of the Academy of Ber- 
lin, and of almost all the learned So- 
cieties in Bevope. He had also for- 
merly received from the French In- 
stitute one of the very few places 
which it had to confer on foreigners. 
In his branch of science he had ser- 
ved iu the lowest rank, and risen by 
his merit to the highest. He was 
free trom the disease of the Germans, 
the vain Spirit: of speculation and 
eystem-buiiding and was therefore 


Wernigerode, on the Harz. His 
parents being in but moderate circum- 
stances, his education was very de- 
fective, aud he was obliged to im- 
prove it at a later period. He ap- 
plied to pharmacy, avd particularly 
to the laboratory, and by his genius 
and the instructions of the once cele- 
brated Markgraf, in Berlin, in whose 
laboratory he was engaged, he suc- 
ceeded so far, that he was considered 
as the leader of the practical chemists, 
and was generally called the German 
Fourcroy. His forte as a chemist 
consisted partly im a happy talent of 
combination, in which he was assisted 
by his perfect knowledge of all the 
auxiliary sciences—partly in a quick 
and judicious view and diagnosis of 
bedies—partly, and this in a very great 
degree, in his incredible readiness, 
precision, and neatness in niaking ex- 
periments. If he met with any thing 
new, he rested neither day nor night 
till he had analysed it, and decom- 
pounded it into its least elements.— 
The deceased Karsten was enabled, 
only through his experiments, to in- 
troduce a more exact classification. 
Kiaproth’s writings are extremely 
numerous: he contributed to a great 
many Journals, and was acquainted 
with all the new discoveries, research- 
es, and discussions in his branch of 
science, all over Europe. He assist- 
ed in revising the usetul Dictionaries 
of Green, Jobn, &e.; and, in con- 
junction with Wolf, published himself 
ene of the most approved Chemical 
Dictionaries, a second supplementary 
volume to which appeared last year. 
Maay of his essays and lectures were 
translated into English, French, and 
Italian, and so made known abroad. 
Of his various discoveries and analy- 
ses, we need but mention the Zircon- 
ium, Tellurium, Titanium, Uranium, 
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the Analysis of Meteoric Stones, &e. 
Hiseminent merits as a manof science 
were heightened by the uprightness 
and unaflected simplicity of his cha- 
racter. The esteem which he enjoy- 
ed was clearly expressed at his fune- 
ral on the 5th of January, which was 
followed by the most distinguished 
men of letters,and the most respectable 
characters in Berlin in $8 carriages. 
He has left considerable property 5 a 
son, Heinrich Julius Von Nlaproth, 
celebrated for his travels and his 
knowledge of the Chinese language ; 
and very accomplished daughters, one 
of whom is married to Mr Abicht, 
Counsellor of the department of the 
Mines, resembling the Stannary 
Courts. But that which excited so 
much regret at the death of Karsten 
and Wildenow, exists in his case also; 
having left no scholar entirely formed 
by himself, as the heir of his know- 
ledge and views. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGKESS OF MA- 
_ NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS, 


rpYHE Board of Ordnance, by the 

publication of the 3d, 4th, and 5th 
parts of the Survey of England, have 
given a general map of the maritime 
district, passing from the Bristol Chan- 
nel to Dover, and from thence to- 
wards the eastern coast, as far as the 
northern coast of Essex. ‘The fifth 
Part contains a portion of the new 
map of Kent, which has some advan- 
tages over that formerly published by 
the same authority. The sheets of 
this work are in number twenty-seven, 
independent of the four sheets of the 
first Ordnance Maps of Kent. The 
counties they embrace are Essex, Sus- 
sex, the coast of Hampshire, with the 
Isle of Wight, Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall. If we except 
the county of Essex, these sheets 
unite in regular continuity as far as 
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the Land’s End. The sheets that 
unite with these towards the north- 
ward, and approaching the parallel of 
the metropolis, are engraving, and 
some of them in a state of great-for- 
wardness : they are in number nine, 
so that the number of the engraved 
plates, with those engraving, amount 
to thirty-six. In respect to the pro- 
gress made in the survey itself, 1 1s 
to be observed, that, if England and 
Wales be taken collectively, three- 
fifths of the whole are completed and 
the maps drawn, Anglesea is the 
most northern spot, where the survey- 
ers are now at work, and the southern 
part of Lincoln-hire, with the north- 
ern part of Norfolk, form the eastern 
termination of their present survey.— 
A portion of the southern part of 


‘Derbyshire is also completed. The 


present state of the triznyulation 
leaves little more than the north-west 
art of Scotland, with the Western 
Islands, to be visited ; the triangles 
have been carried on from the south 
side of the Frith of Forth, to the 
north of Aberdeenshire, and as far 
westward as the Clyde. Here it may 
be observed, that the direction which 
the triangles have thus taken, has 
borne in view the determination of the 
meridional are running through the 
whole of Great Britain, from the Or- 
cades to the English Channel, con- 
taining a space pretty nearly of nine 
degrees of latitude. The first object 
of those who conduct the survey of 
the present year, will be to measure a 
base line on the coast of Abeideen- 
shire, for the purpose of veriiying the 
sides of the northern triangles, as de- 
duced from the base line former- 
ly measured in North Wales. On 
this meridional line, the zenith sector 
i been set up at three places, viz. 
orpela Forest, in Cheshire, on the 
north side of the Frith of Forth, and 
on the sea-coast of the north of Aber- 
deenshire ; so that there now only 
remain two stations to be visited with 
the zenith sector, which are the sta- 
tious 
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tions terminating the extremities of the 
arc. One of these is Blackdown, in 
Dorsetshire; and the other will be 
the most convenient spot that future 
experience shall point out in the Ork- 
neys. ‘Phe former meridional mea- 
surement, detailing the account of the 
ordaance survey, will thus again be 
brought forward to public considera- 
tion; and those anomalies which 
some have ascribed to one cause, and 
some to another, will receive ilustra- 
tion. It was natural to expect, that 
when peace should approximate men 
of science to each other, the two na- 
tions of France and England should, 
at a convenient period, act in concert, 
and incorporate their respective geo- 
desic works. ‘Thus we find that the 
Institute of France have directed their 
atteniion to the British operations, 
and have proposed to send over two 
of their eminent academicians—M, 
Biot and M. Mathieu. Early in the 
summer they are expected to join the 
conductors of the ‘Trigonometrical 
Survey, at the station which shall be 
chosen in the Orkneys, with their 
pendulum, formerly used on the me- 
ridional stations in France. This 
pendulum these gentlemen will after- 
wards take to certain other places 
near the meridional line, and finally 
to the station on the southern extremi- 
ty of the are, which proceeding will, 
of itself, be highly interesting, as the 
comparison between the results of the 
meridional measurement, and of the 
pendulum experiment, will tend to 
throw much light on the true figure 
of the earth. Sanda Isle, among the 
Orkneys, has the meridian of Black- 
down passing through it, and will, 
therefore, be a proper place to ter- 
minate the operations towards the 
north. From thence to Formentera, 
the difference of latitude is more than 
twenty degrees, of which an are of 


early nine degrees lies in Great 


Britain, the remaining degrees on the 
Continent ; and, though these respec- 


_ tive ares are not on the same meri- 


dian, the distance from one to the 


other is determinable, without any re- 


ference to the figure of the earth, 
since the several stations from Black- 
down (near Weymouth) to Dunkirk, 
are visible in succession one from 
another. 

The exhibition of recent works of 
British artists at the Gallery of the 
British Institution, in Pall Mall, is 
on the whole less attractive this year 
than usual. There are two hundred 
and forty-two subjects ; but the walls 
are thinly covered, and some of the 
large pictures would be considered 
unworthy of any private gallery. At 
the same time, there are a few plea- 
sing or good pictures; and, in regard 
to the others, probably the spirit of 
artists suffers in the general stagna- 
tion of patronage and industry, owing 
to the taxes, consequent on the 
long wars in which we have been 
engaged. It must be admitted that an 
exhibition, in which there are two 
subjects by Wilkie, cannot be devoid 
of interest; and his Pedlar, and 
Sheep-washing, are deserved favou- 
rites in these rooms: the latter, in 


particular, exhibits new and very 


pleasing powers of the artist. There 
is, besides, a picture, exquisite in de- 
sign and execution, by Carse, repre- 
senting a field- preacher among a con- 
gregation of sighing souls in a Scot- 
tish village. ‘Two cottage subjects by 
Jones promise increased reputation to 
the artist; and two or three rustic 
pieces by Collins are worthy of his es- 
tablished renown. A view, by Cha- 
lons, of the concourse of boats sur- 
rounding the Bellerophon, well re- 
cords that suffrage of an intelligent 
people; while the dcficiency of battle 
pieces proves the return of moral sen- 
timents, at least among our artists.-— 
Raphael and La Fornarina by Fra- 
delle, a Farmer’s Family by Masque- 
rier, and a view of this Gallery by 
Stephenoff, Evening by Martin, and a 
Dutch Passage boat by Powell, are 
highly creditable to the several artists. 
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Piew of the Origin and Present State 
of the Game Laws. 


N the earliest periods of civiliza- 
tion, game was the property, as it 
formed the subsistence, of any who 
could reduce it into possession. It 
was a necessary of life before it be- 
came one of its luxuries. When the 
far larger part of the country was 
uncultivated, the forests and waste 
lands almost supplied the food of the 
scanty population, which was seatter- 
ed among them. As, indeed, many of 
the animals were of a dangerous na- 
ture, it was considered in the highest 
degree meritorious to pursue and de- 
stroy them, ‘The first sovereigns of 
the world, as in the instance of the 
founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
have been “ mighty hunters.” What 
the more daring spirits achieved for 
the gratification of their desires of 
enterprize and fame, the humbler 
practised on less formidable prey, to 
supply the necessities of nature. The 
sovereign neither was nor could be 
actual possessor of the wild animals 
withia his dominions, except in so 
much as he might require the services 
of his subjects to offer them to him as 
a tribute. The ideas of soverergnty 
and property, even when despotism is 
most complete, are essentially distinct 
from Sach other. By a figure of 
speech, the monarch may be said to 
command the purses as well as the 
lives of his subjects ; he may possess 
the power of seizing on their persons 
as well as their possessions; but 
while he abstains from the exercise 
of his authority he cannot be said to 
be the owner of any thing over which 
an individual has, under bis sanction, 
an entire controul. There is, indeed, 
an instance in Sacred History, of a 
monarch becoming the absolute owner 
of all his kingdom ; where the king 
of Egypt having secured a large store 
of corn during years of plenty, sold it 
: his subjects in time of famine, till 
ey exchanged all their 
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both real and personal, for the suste- 
nance of their families. But this in- 
stance only confirms the distinetion ; 
since, had the estates of his sabjects 
been already his own, it would have 
been unnecessary in him to purchase 
them. 

When the inclosure of lands be- 
came more general, the places im 
which game might be taken became 
proportionally narrowed 5 since when 
occupation and imprevement gave a 
property im ihe soil, no stranger could 
have a right to enter, for the purpose 
of destroying game, so-as to injure 
the inclosures, or encroach on the 
pleasures of the owner. At the same 
time, as agriculture improved, and 
population increased, the attention of 
the lower orders was necessarily d- 
rected to the improvement of the soil, 
and hunting and fishing, which, in 
ruder times, were the means of wal: 
sistence to the people, becanre amuse- 
ments naturally appropriated to the 


higher classes, who alone had leisure . 


to enjoy them. ‘The royal forests, of 
the soil of which the king was asually 
the proprietor, were guarded with 

culiar strictness, and after the Nor- 
man conquest became so numerous 


as to occasion great and extensive ' 
oppression, But still each man seems - 


to have retained the right of killing 
game on his own estates, although 
not allowed to follow them into: the 
domains of the crown. The modern 
system of the Game Laws is there- 
fore, partly in support, and partly in 
restriction of the right thus naturally 
invested in the possessors of landed 
estate. 

The principal object of these posi- 
tive regulations, is to secure the power 
of killing, and having in possession, 
game, to persons enjoying a certain 
interest in the soil, and to prevent its 
unfair and untimely destruction. For 


‘the first of these purposes, the 13. 


Rich. 2. c. 13. probibits all laymen 


not having forty shillings a- year in 
land, and all clergymen not advanced 
to 
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to the value of £.10 a-year, from 
keeping dogs for hunting, or using 
engines for destroying game, on pain 
of imprisonment for a year. ‘This 
appears to be the first statute requi- 
ring a qualification to sport. It was 
followed by 22 Edw. 4: c. 6. respect- 
ing the possession of swans, which re- 
quires every person who shall keep 
them to have five marks in land, or 
the birds will be liable to forfeiture. 
The 32 Hen. 8. c. 8. is the first act 
which makes it penal to sell or buy 
pheasants or partridges, making the 
forfeiture, on disobedience, six shill- 
ings and eight pence for each of the 
former, and three shillings and four 
mere for each of the latter. The 33 

en. 8. c. 6. prohibits all who have 
not £.100 ¥ annum, in lands, tene- 
ments, fees, annuities, or offices, from 
carrying certain species of small arms, 
then in use, under a penalty of ten 
pounds—a provision not so much in- 
tended for the preservation of game, 
as to gratify the despotic wishes of 
the sovereign. The next provision 
confining the right of taking game to 
particular classes, is the 2 Jac. 1. 
¢, 27. the third section of which de- 
clares it illegal for any person to keep 
greyhounds or nets for the destruction 
of game, unless they have a clear es- 
tate of inheritance of £.10 a-year, or 
estates for life of £30 a-year, or 
goods of the value of £.200, except 
the sons of knights, barons of parlia- 
ment, or some person of higher de- 
gree, or the sons and heirs apparent 
of esquires, on pain of forfeiting forty 
shillings to the use of the poor of the 
parish, either where the ian took 
place, or where the offendér was ar- 


rested. The provisions of this act 


were superseded by 22 and 23 Car. 2. 
¢. 25. which made the qualification 
required higher, and the penalty more 
severe. Under this act, all persons 
not having estates of inheritance of 
£ 100 ® annum, or for life, or leases 
of ninety-nine years of £.150 ® ann. 
* other than the son and heir appa- 
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rent of an esquire, or other person of 
higher degree,” are prohibited from 
keeping either dogs, guns, or engines 
for the destruction of game. By 5 
Ann, c. 14. a penalty of £.5 is im- 
posed for every hare, pheasant, par- 
tridge, moor, heathgame, or grouse, 
which a higgler, chapman, carrier, 
innkeeper, victualler, or ale - house 
keeper, may buy, sell, offer for sale, 
or have in his possession. And, by 
the same act, persons not qualified to 
keep and use dogs, or engines for the 
destruction of game, are made hiable, 
on so doing, to a similar forfeiture. 
This statute is made perpetual by 9 
Ann, c. 25. which, in explanation of 
the former, makes the possession of 
game, unless by or under the autho- 
rity of a qualified person, equivalent 
to an exposure to sale. And its penal- 
ties for actually selling, or exposing 
to sale, game, are by 28 Geo. 2. c. 12. 
extended to all classes of persons, 
without exception. From these re- 
gulations it may be inferred, that, as 
the law stands at present, no one can 
legally sell game, and that no one, 
unless he has £.100 a-year in an es- 
tate of inheritance, or £.150 a-year 
in estates for life, or leasehold for 
terms not less than ninety-nine years, 
can either kill game, or keep or use 


any dog, or engine for the purpose of 
its destruction. 


Account of the Lectures, Libraries,and 
Literary Institutions in Paris. 


ARIS has been justly deemed the 
elysium of a man of letters: here 
every facility that can be desired 
is aflorded to the foreigner who 
wishes to satisfy his curiosity, or im- 
prove his mind: at the name of a 
foreign man of letters every door flies 
open, and the professors and membe1s 
of the different learned bodies vie with 
each other in honouring their visitor, 
and aiding his researches ; added to 
| which, 


f 
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which, the various public institutions, 
where lectures are delivered gratui- 
tonsly to all who present themselves, 
render Paris unique. Here a per- 
son may become acquainted with any 
branch of literature or scievce, under 
the tuition of the best masters, gratis. 
To rival Paris, a city must throw 
open all the gates of instruction ; her 
philosophers must bury self-love ; her 
men of science must be anxious to 
disseminate knowledge, for the gen- 
eral benefit of society, and not conceal 
a happy discovery in order to make it 
subservient to a private commercial 
speculation. 

In taking a survey of literary 
Paris, under this point of view, I shall 
not notice the courses of lectures of 


the various professors at their own 


houses, in which there is no difference 
between Paris and London, except- 
ing that at Paris the courses of lectures 
are upon easier terms. 


THE INSTITUTE. 


The first learned body of France is 
the Institute ; it is divided into four 
classes or academies, viz. 

The French Academy. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Letters. _ 

The Royal Academy of the Scien- 
ces. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

_ The first holds its sittings every 
Thursday ; its object is exclusively 
French Jiterature and the French 
language. 

_ The second holds its sittings every 
Friday ; its domain is more extensive 
—comprising history, ancient litera- 
ture, and literature in general. 

_ The third, which holds its sittings 
every Monday, is divided into the 
following sections : 

Geometry.—2. Mechanics.— 
3. Astronomy.—4. Geography and 
Navigation.—5. General Physics. — 
6.— Chemistry. —7. Mineralogy. — 
8. Botany.—9. Rural Economy.— 


10. Anatomy and Zoology.—11. Me- 
dicine and Surgery: a 

The fourth, holding its sittings 
every Saturday, is composed of the 
following sections: 

1. Painting. — 2. Sculpture. — 
3. Architecture. —4. Engraving.— 
5. Musical Composition. 

At the regular weekly sittings of 
the different academies, each endea- 
vours to contribute something to the 
stock of learning or knowledge, and 
to communicate whatever may have 
been published of importance in any 
part of the world, Strangers are ad- 
mitted to the sittings of all the classes, 
on the presentation of a member 5 
and foreigners are permitted to take 
notes of remarkable memoirs read by 
the members, &c. 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


The Royal Library is placed in the 
best possible hands for foreigners— 
the administrator or governor is the 
Chevalier Langlés, the Persian pro- 
fessor, who delights to afford every fa- 
cility to foreigners in their research- 
es in the old manuscripts, &c. 

In the winter season the courses of 
lectures commence at the Library for 
teaching the living oriental languages, 
and the study of antiquities, in the 
following order, for the present sea- 
son. 


Course of Persian. 


(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at 2; P. M.] 

M. Langlés employs two lessons 
weekly in developing the gramma- 
tical principles of Persian, and one to 
the explanation of the Béharistan, the 
Djamy, and the different formulze of 
the chancery of the Durdars of India. 


Course of Arabic. 
[ Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at 105 A.M. | 


M. Silvester de Sacy, professor, 
explains the fifty-one and following 
chapters of the Koran, with the com- 

mencement 
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Calila, and the 
Eba Doreid. 


Course of Turkish. 


{ Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at 123 P. M.] 


M. <Amodée Jaubert, professor, 
developes, after a new system, the 
Turkish grammar, and the explana- 
tion of the Gihin-numi. ‘The pro- 
fessor will conclude the course of lec- 
tures by the reading of the principal 
treaties concluded between the kings 
of France and the sultans of the Ot- 
toman Porte, 


poem Maksoura of 


Course of Armenian. 


(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at 6 P. M.] 


M. Cirbied, professor of Armenian, 
after developing the principles of the 
grammar of this language, explains 
several chapters of the history of 
Lazarur of Parba, the conversations 
of Gregory of Narek, the fables of 
Mikhitar, and some passages of the 
oration of St Nersées. The course 
will conclude with extracts from the 
Armenian history of Moses of Kho- 
rence, and fragments of Armenian 


poetry. 
Course of Antiquities. — 


{Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 2 P.M. 
precisely, | 
M. Millin, professor of Archzolo- 
gy, treats of heroic history, explained 
by ancient monuments, of which he 
will present the originals, casts, or 
. B. This course commenced the 
15th of January. | 


- Course of Modern Greek. 


(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at 25 P. M.] 


M. Hase, professor pro temp. de- 
velopes the principles of vulgar Greek 
granumar, and explains several frag- 
ments of verse composed in this Jan- 
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mencement of Bezdhawi, the book of 


guage, as well as the description of 
Arabic by Gerasima de Philippopoli, 
to which he adds instructions for fa- 
cilitating the reading of Greek manu- 
scripts. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF FRANCE, 


The most distinguished professors 
of the capital deliver lectures gratis, 
during tbe winter season, on all the 
sciences and belles lettres. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The physicians of “ the faculty of 
medicine” hold their sittings every 
Thursday, when the members read 
memoirs en whatever occurs as new 
or important in the healing art: thus 
every happy discovery becomes public 
property, for the benefit of humanity. 

‘isitors are admitted on the intro- 
duction of a member, and permitted 
to take notes of any curious memoir 
on proper application to the secretary. 


THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF EMULATION 


holds its sittings at the School of 
Medicine every other Wednesday ; 
its ohject is the same as the above, 
with this distinction, that here the 
buds of genius may shoot forth, and 
present their tribute; the former is 
the College of Physicians, the nature 
of this is expressed in its title, 


PHILOMATIC SOCIETY. 


This, as its title indicates, is a se- 
ciety formed for the cultivation of the 
sciences in general; it holds its sit- 
tings every fortnight, on Saturday 
evenings. The members are distin- 
guished for their learning, and make 
this as the hive of informations; se- 
veral of the members are also mem- 
bers of the Institute, the College of 
Physicians, the Committee of Public 
Instruction, &c.; and, at their meet- 
ings, the president calls upon those 
members to give an account of what 
passed since the last meeting at the 
various institutions ef which they are 
members. Strangers are admitted on 
the intsoduction of a member- 


HOTEL 
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HOTEL DIEU. 


M. Dupuytren and — visit 
all the patients of this admirable in- 
Stitution every morning; and give 
lectures afterwards on the nature of 
the disorders, wounds, &c., the parti- 
cular phenomena they present, &c.— 
A stranger, on being introduced to 
either of the professérs, may attend 
regularly, and learn the healing art, 
from the best masters, gratis. 


HOSPITAL OF VAL DE GRACE. 
Nearly similar to the above. 


HOSPITAL OF THE ROYAL GUARD. 


Baron Larrey takes great pleasure 
in shewing strangers the nature of 
the operations by which he effects the 
most wonderful cures ; he -has created 
a new era in military surgery. 


COURSE OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLO- 
GY AT THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


Here courses are given on all the 
medical sciences, including chemistry, 
botany, &c. ‘The amphitheatre is 
magnificent ; the admission to all the 
courses is gratuitous. : 

The above. are not half of the gra- 
tuitous institutions existing in Paris ; 
as courses of lectures are given at the 
Garden of Plants, on natural history, 
mineralogy, &c. All the public li- 
braries, as the King’s, that of the 
Institute, the Arsenal, &c. are free 
of access.” 


READING ROOMS, &c. 


There are abundance of reading- © 


rooms in Paris, where all the French 
and foreign journals are taken in: 
one of the best is in the Passage of 
the Pavilions, near the Palais Royal, 
—there is a most valuable. library of 
20,000 volumes, mathematical. and 
philosophical instruments, a reading 

room, a conversation room, and a mu- 
sic room; and all this for five shil- 
lings per month. 


THE ROYAL ATHENEUM 


unites all the above, with courses of 
lectures. 
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The Atheneum has frequently been 
the portico of the Institute,—there 
youthful merit makes its first essays ; 
and even the most distinguished dis- 
dain not to give lectures there. We 
shall give the programme for the pre- 
sent winter. 

First Section—Sciences. 
COURSES. PROFESSORS. 
Experimental Philoso- 
Tremery. 
Chemistry, Thenard. 
Physiology, — Cloquet. 
Physiology applied to 

the Fine Arts,....«.. — Bres. 
Agriculture and Ve- — Rougier de 

getable Physics,.. la Bergerie. 
Elementary Botany,... — Lefebure. 
Political Economy,.... —Say. 
Human Understanding, — Pariset. 


Second 


Italian Literature,..... — Buttura. 
German ditto, — Berr. 
English Language,. ... — Roberts. 
Italian — Boldoni. 

Thus there are twelve courses, and 
the annual subscription, including the 
reading-rooms, &c. is only £.5 per 
annum. 


Paris. J. E. H. 
Month. Mag. | 


Journal of a Residence at NAPirs 
during the time of the Abdication 
of Murat. By G, MALLer. 

(From the French.) , 
Naples, 16th April 1815- 
ERE we are, my dear friends, in 
this city, situated at the extre- 
mity of Europe, so striking from the 
beauty of its situation, and the man- 
ners of its inhabitants. It is bualt in 
the depth of an immense gulph, form- 
ed by the bills of Pausilippo and Sor- 
rentum. Vesuvius rises on the left, 
and the smoke of the volcano is usual- 
ly the only cloud which darkens this 
pire sky. A numerous population 
covers these shores ; fishers sleep 
the 
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the sand beside their nets; children, 
half naked, sport in the sun. Here 
subsistence is easy; and the 

as they can live with very little ja- 
bour, seem born only for pleasure and 
repose. From the morning they as- 
semble in knots around the boatmen, 
aod the players on instruments ; stout 
young men are seen playing at cards 
and dice in the public squares. Yet 
this idle population, who never think 
of to-morrow, are in a constant state 
of agitation, crying and gestulating 
with the utmost vehemence. You 
would suppose them occupied with the 
most important interests. Soon they 
forget the subject of all this emotion, 
and are silent. We have ascended 
to the old convent of the Chartreux, 
which looks down upon the city — 
Every cry of the inhabitants of Na- 
ples reaches to this tranquil place, 
and forms a continual hissing sound. 
One not accustomed to this tumult 
might suppose the city in a state of 
violent sedition ; but the interests of 
ordinary life alone give rise to all this 
agitation. 

War, the canse of so many evils, 
13 about to break out more violently 
than ever. The king has set out 
with a brilliant army, and marches 
without encountering any serious ob- 
stacle. We know not what to think 
of so sudden and violent a determina- 
tion. We wait for the result before 
we give an opinion. Murat, to aug- 
ment bis party, proclaims liberal ideas, 
—lie promises independance to Italy; 
but can this independance ever be 
any thing more than a chimera? 
ltaly is composed of nations separated 
jor ages; their manners, their affec- 
tions, their interests, are opposite.— 
Every great city is new a capital ; 
would it consent to yield its rights 
and glory to a rival ? 

The court of Naples has been very 
brilliant this winter; foreigners have 
been readily admitted; the English 
mcet with particular attention. The 


king’s household is splendid ; the of- 
ficers of the crown receive large ap- 
pointments, and display much luxury. 
We were at a representation by orcer, 
in the theatre St Charles. The queen, 
sorroonded by her children, was in 
the principal bex. She was accompa- 
nied by her brother Jerome, and her 
mother, who haye come bere, I know 
not how or whence. The createst lords 


of Naples, decorated with the umi- . 


form of Chamberisias, U-bers, &c. 
stood behind them ail the time of the 
representation. Fortune smiles upon 
the family. 

May +. 


A few days ago, Murat was master 
of Florence, of Bologna, of Parma, 
of Reggio, of Modena ; be threatened 
the line of the Po. At Bologna the 
effervescence was extreme. The oni- 
versity rose in a mass, and demanded 
arms. How many persons will now 
be committed by placing reliance on 
delusive promises! Murat has been 
beaten, and obliged to retire before a 
considerable body of Austrians. Lit- 
tle reliance can be placed on the Nea- 
politan troops; they fight il]; the on- 
ly confidence is in the foreign troops, 
an¢ their number is small. We re- 
ceive scarcely any news from the ar- 
my; and while the north of Italy is 
in flames, all here is calm and tran- 
guil—but the conflagration may pos- 
sibly reach us. One circumstance 
causes some uneasiness; two English 
vessels were seen a few days ago 
upon the borizon. Murat had pro- 
claimed that England ‘was disposed 
to support his cause. We now see 
what reliance can be placed on these 
assertions. The French frigate the 
Melpomene, which was coming to 
Naples for Napoleon’s family, has 
been captored by the English, The 
mother of Bonaparte, Jerome, and 
Cardinal Fesch were to have embark- 
ed for France ; but it is probable they 
will not ventare to go. | ; 

May 
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May It. 


Here we are, blockaded by sea 
and iand, and strangers to all the 
great events which are to pass 
around us. It is only from France 
that the court of this country can 
hope for safety. Attempts are inaking 
to revive public spirit. Some days 
ago, the caanon were'fired to celebrate 

an advantage gained over General 
The Moniteur promised 
to give farther particulars. It bas ne- 
ver been again mentioned. Actions 
have taken place in the Tolentino, 
and in the March of Ancona. Mu- 
rat, forced to a precipitate retreat, 
has returned into the kingdom of 
Naples, hotly pursued by General 
Bianchi. The moment, however, bas 
been seized“fo spread tidings that do 
not appear very credible. Napoleon, 
it is said, after having gained a battle 
in Germany, i is advancing to Vienna 
by rapid marches, while corps of 
French troops are descending into 
Italy to take the Austrians in the 
rear. Something of this kind would 
certainly be necessary to relieve Mu- 
rat; and some persons who dread to 
see Naples the theatre of war, are 
inclined to give credit to these reports. 
Murat is said by some to be between 
Fondi and Terracina ; others expect 
him at Naples with the wreck of his 
army. The queen, who is regent, 
maintains tranquillity, and presents a 
calm appearance amidall these grounds 
of disquietude. All the regular troops 
are quitting the capital. 


May 13. 
The catastrophe approaches; the 


army of the king does not second his — 


courage; it flies and disperses; he 
no longer dares to meet the Austrians. 
While he is attempting to reassemble 
his troops, to encourage them, to take 
good positions, and to stop the rapid 
march of the enemy, his affairs here 
are in a very bad state; the English 
squadron, which has come very near 


to the city, imperiously demands the 


sorrender of the forts, and of the twe 
Neapolitan vessels, the Joachim and 
the Capri; but can we give up two 
vessels, armed forts, and a whole city, 
to a single sbip of the line and two 
frigates > What is dreaded much 
more than a few bembs, is the agita- 
tion of the people; at the first dis- 


charge of canncn we will see, it is 


‘said, a crowd of Lazzaroni tssue from 


their dwellings, spread themselves 
through the streets and oa the har- 
bour, raising dismal howls ; they will 
choose this moment te abandon them- 
selves to every disorder. The recol- 
lection of the outrages committed by 
the people during the last revolution 
chills with terror all the wealthy wha- 
bitants of the capital; each trembles 
for his family and his property; the 
merchants are fortifying themselves 
in their houses, making collections of 
sabres, muskets, and other arms; as- 
sembling the friends and acighboars, 
and forming a garrison, which, being 
acquainted “with all the weak points 
and resources of the place, is likely to 
resist with success a populace who are 
intimidated by the least show of resist- 
ance. 

The English vessels have this even- 
ing come very near, sailing back and 
forward in a proud and menacing at- 
titude. The approached 
so close, and took so menacing a po- 
sition, that we thought at one time it 
was about to begin firing. It is re- 
matkable, that Naples is filled with 
English families, among whom are 
several of distinction. 


Mey 14, 

A convention has been signed with 
the English troops; it is said that 
the vessels and forts will be given up 
to them, and that the queen will be 
conveyed into France. The English 
have not yet disembarked ; but they 
receive all who go out tothem. We 
went on board the Tremendous; it 
was surrounded with Neapolitan boats, 
bringing fruits and vegetables: the 

extreme 
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miration, ‘Tbe queen received this 
morning the oflicers of the fleet ; in 
the evening we saw her come out of 
the palace ; she was in an open car- 
riage, drawn by six white horses ; her 
aspect was firm, she saluted gracious- 
ly to right and left; she was followed 
by cavaliers of the national guard, 
whose hussar uniform, blue and sil- 
ver, is very brilliant. The queen du- 
ring her power was remarked for the 


allability and the graces of her man- 


ner; she loved the arts and patroni- 
zed artists ; now she displays a great 
character. She sent her children ta 
Gita, and returned alone into a city 
where it is so easy to excite bloody 
revolutions. Naples owes to her the 
calm which it at present enjoys. The 
quecn, some days ago, reviewed the 
national guard ; she was on horseback, 
drest in the colour of their uniform ; 
she said an agreeable word to each 


officer, encouraged every one, and 


excited universal acclamations 3 it is 
impossible not to take interest in the 
fate of a beautiful and unfortunate 
woman. 


May 18, 


The king is at Catesby, a country 
seatat some leagues distance from this 
city, where he makes proclamations 
to rally the army, but there 1s not an 
army to rally; the soldiers are dis- 
persed in the Abruzzi, and the Verra 
de Lavoro, &c.; Murat calls his mi- 
nisters round him, asks their advice, 
secks all arountl some means of avert- 
ing his ruin; but where can he find 
them? Military movements are still 
taking place here; on one side we see 
battering trains and caissons setting 
out for Capuas on the other side, 
fuvitives and dispersed corps are en- 
teringin the utmost confusion ; there is 
no longer any order ordiscipline; every 
one does what seems to him good. We 
are very apperkensive here, not from 


present 
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extreme neatness, the order, the dis- 
cipline, which reign on board an Eng- 
lish vessel, excite always a new ad- 


the English: or the Austrians, whe 
are expected as deliverers ; it is the 
populace of the city who are the real 
enemies. The strictest precautions 
are taken against the Lazzaroni: we 
sometimes hear them shot at in the 
street ; and a great number are kept 
in confinement. In visiting the palace 
of justice, we saw these prisoners 
thrusting their hands and their heads 
through the bars of the dungeon into 
which they were crowded, asking alms 
from the passengers : 
naked, with a long heard, a pale coun- 
tenance, had an expression of feroci- 
ty; their wives and children came 
freely to the outside and could con- 
verse with them thus it was easy for 
them to maintain a communication 
with the city and the other prisoners, 


May 21. 


The brilliant days of the family of 
Murat are over; they have quitted 
as prisoners a country where they pre- 
sided six years as sovereigns ; their 
standard has been dragged from the 
palace; the people put on with enthu- 
siasm the red cockade, the colour of 
the Bourbons; the name of Ferdi- 
nand is every where repeated. In the 
evening of the 19th, Joachim return- 
ed into the eity, escorted by dragoons}; 
he was recognized by the people, and 
some Lazzaroni followed him with 
acclamations. He alighted at the 
palace, and went to the Queen; it 
was two months since he had left 
her; he was then to make himself 
master of ail Italy; his court was 
mor ebrilliant than ever: now they 
must.separate. Murat has not even 
been named in the convention con- 
eluded between the German and Ne- 
apolitan generals; he will seek te 
reach France ;. but how, conquered 
and stripped of every thing, will he 
himself before Napoleon, 
whose cause he had abandoned ?— 
What must have been their conversa- 
tion during this interview! How 


many regrets, perhaps how many re 
proaches ! 


these men, half 
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proaches ! Joachim embarked secret- 
ly on the coast opposite to Nisida. 
Caroline remained at Naples; to-day 
we have read a proclamation, an- 
nouncing that she gives up the ttle 
of Regent, and is to embark on board 
the Tremendous. The English Me- 
diterranean fleet, under the command 
of Lord Exmouth, composed of four 
ships of the line and a frigate, enter- 
ed the harbour this morning : it was 
saluted by several discharges of can- 
non; at the same time corps of Eng- 
lish infantry disembarked and took 
possession of the forts ; they were re- 
ceived with the applauses of the mul- 
titude, who followed them in crowds. 
This moment was the signal of disor- 
der ; some red ¢ockades immediately 
appeared ; they were soon universally 
worn ; foreigners were stopt, and ob- 
liged to alight from their carriage to 
put them on. From the palace, 
where we reside, to the middle of the 
street of Toledo, we see the eflerves- 
cence of the people ; at this moment, 
every one, being subject to no autho- 
rity, gives full scope to his passions : 
here an officer, attached to the cause 
of Murat, strikes with his sabre a 
poor Lazzaroni, adorned with the 
Bourbon cockade; another officer, 
impelled by an opposite sentiment, 
stops all individuals decorated with the 
medal of honour so lavishly bestowed 
by Joachim. Such disorders may in- 
crease and become dangerous; de- 
tachments of troops have entered 
Naples, and traverse the streets on 
foot and on horseback; the national 
guard seconds them; every where war 
is declared against the Lazzaroni ; 
they are pursued, and smart strokes, 
with the back of a sabre and with 
canes, make them return to their 
dwellings. The Austrian troops are 


impatiently expected; they should en-. 


ter the day after to-morrow; cou- 
riers are dispatched to hasten their 
march. 
May 22. 
We have no idea, in our countries 
March 1817. 
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beyond the Alps, of the transports 
which the people of the south can dis- 
play: we have this day seen the Nea- 
politan, drunk with joy, displaying his 
sentiments with a violence which knows. 


no bounds. Early in the morning, 
some corps of German cavalry enter- 
ed. We received the proclama- 
tions pf Ferdinand and of Leopold his 
second son, both dictated by a pater- 
nal sentiment. Wedearned that the 
army would arrive at Naples during 
the day, and that Leopold would 
make his entry along with it: the © 
street of Toledo was filled; the roofs, 
the balconies, were covered with wo- 
men and ecclesiastics; the windows 
were adorned with tapestry of various 
colours floating in the air; it was 
among the people that joy broke forth 
with the greatest vialence ; they en- 
tertained an attachment to the person 
of their king, which absence and time 
have not destroyed ; the populace of 
the country joined that of the city, te 
accompany the army, and to honour 
his entrance; we soon saw an im- 
mense crowd coming down from the 
street of Toledo, and then arms and 
standards glittering. The Lazzaroni, 
almost naked, rushed to meet the 
troops, crying, leaping ; they ran be- 
fore the carriages of the officers, car- 
rying branches of trees adorned with 
red ribbons ; crowds of women and 
children augmented the confusion ; 
young women danced the tarantula, 
and played_on castanets. ‘There is 
something affecting in this lively sen- 
timent of a people for a ‘sovereign so 
long absent from them. 

At length these conquerors, ex- 
pected with such impatience, announ- 
ced with such enthusiasm, appeared, 
The poor Lazzaroni, wishing to load 
with kindness those who brought 
back their king, followed the corps 
with large vessels of water, introduced 
themselves into the ranks to fill the 
gourds of the soldiers, sought to di- 
vine their wants, too happy when 


they were allowed to supply them.— 
The 
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The enthusiasm of the Neapolitan 
nation formed a contrast with the 
calm step of the Austrian soldiers, 
who, overwhelmed with fatigue and 
sweat, covered with dust, did not 
share the enthusiasm which they ex- 
cited, and appeared to feel no vanity 
from the acclamations which rose on 
their passage. ‘The corps ot cavalry 
and infantry defiled during two hours ; 
in the centre was Prince Leopold, ac- 
companied by General Bianchi, and 
Lord Burghess, ambassador from Lon- 
don to Tuscany ; at sight of him the 
cries redoubled; the women waved 
their handkerchiefs, and covered him 
with rose leaves and chaplets; the 
Prince is of an agreeable figure, and 
saluted with affability. 

The evening being a fine moon- 
light, we went to the harbour, took a 
boat, and sailed through the midst of 
the fleet. We passed before the Tre- 
mendous; the unfortunate Caroline 
was still there; her departure is de- 
layed. From her prison she heard 
the firing of cannon, celebrating the 
entrance of the master who is to take 
her place on the throne; she heard 
the cries, the transports of the people, 
who had so often thus applauded her- 
self: in the evening she saw Naples 
illuminated, and the fires repeated in 
all the cities of the coast; she saw 
this city, where she was now nothing, 
given up to joy; it was her departure 
that had made this festival. How 
many illusions must those renounce 
who descend from a throne ! 

It is past midnight ; [ lay down my 
pen to go upon the balcony which 
commands the street of Toledo; the 
cries cease by degrees, the flambeaux 
are extinguished, the shops and cof- 
fee-houses are shut; the Lazzaroni, 
plunged in sleep, forget their trans- 
ports: the conquerors and the con- 
quered repose. Soon those places 
which, some hours ago, were the thea- 
tre of so violent an agitation, will be 
deserted this memorable day has 
seen the fall of a family which chance 


had drawn from obscurity, but which, 
for many years, bad held a place 
among the sovereign houses of Enu- 
rope. There remains to it nothing 
now but the memory of its past gran- 
deur. ‘To-morrow the Neapolitan, 
when he awakes, will find himself 
subject to a different government from 
that of the evening ; in a few days he 
will forget that there had been any 
change. 


Prizes proposed by the Second Class 
of the Royal Institute of Sciences, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts, in 
the Low Countries. 


In their Public Sitting of 1816. 


HE second class of the Royal In- 

stitute of Sciences, of Literature, 
and of the Fine Arts, in the Low 
Countries, propose the following ques- 
tions:— 

What is the origin of the people 
known under the name of Slavi, and 
of the Sclavonic language ? What are 
the relations which the Slavi main- 
tained with the nations of the Teu- 
tonic race? What is the influence 
which these relations and the Scla- 
vonic language have exercised upon 
the languages of Teutonic origin, and 
particularly upon the ancient idiona 
of the Low Countries ? 

The memoirs offered for competi- 
tion are to be written in Dutch, in 
Latin, in French, in English, or in 
German, (in italic characters) and 
addressed, free of postage, to the per- 
petual Secretary of the class, at the 
hotel of the Royal Institute at Am- 
sterdam, before the 31st December 
1819, 

The memoir which receives the 
prize remains the property of the 
class, and cannot be rendered public, 
either in the language in which it is 
written, or in any other, without its 
consent. The class has the power of 

publishing 
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publishing this memoir, either in the 
original or translated, or in both lan- 
guages, as it shall judge proper. 

‘The class offers also a Prize for a 
Dutch or Fiemish Tragedy not trans- 
fated. Without proposing any deter- 
minate subject, and without fixing 
any condition, the class gives notice 
to competitors, that it requires, that, 
to the interest of the subject, the 
tragedy should add the style and 
versification suited to this species of 
poem; that the piece should be des- 
tined for the theatre, and treated in 
a manner suitable and conformable 
to the precepts of good taste. The 
class consequently judges that the 
tragedy ought to occupy only two 
hours and a half in the representation, 
and that the plot should require only 
eight speakers at most; that the three 
unities of action, time, and place, 
such as, after the example of the 
Greeks, they have been recognised 
by the French tragedians, should be 
observed. Without wishing to be 
too rigorous as to these conditions, 
the class desires that the poet, who 
should conceive himself to have good 
reasons for freeing himself from the 
observation. of these rules, may jus- 
tify himself, either by the statement 
of these reasons, or by the merit of 
the execution. 

The papers sent are to be address- 
ed to the perpetual Seeretary of the 
class at the hotel of the Royal Insti- 
tute, at Amsterdam, free of postage, 
before the 31st December 1817. 

The tragedy which receives the 
prize shall remain the property of the 
author; but it shall neither be pub- 
lished nor represented, till the judg- 
ment of the class has been made pub- 
lic; and the class reserves the power 
.of reading, in its public sittings, either 
‘the whole piece, or such extracts as 
it shall deem proper. 

The memoirs and tragedies sent 
are to be written in a foreign hand, 
without signature ; but accompanied 
with a » sealed billet, containing the 
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name, quality, and residence of the 
author. 

All learned men and poets, native 
and foreign, are equally admitted to 
competition, even the associates and 
correspondents of the Institute, and 
the members of other classes; the ef- 
fective members of the second class 
are alone excluded. 

In its public sitting of the year 
1818, the class will adjudge a prize 
of the value of #300 * to the tra- 
gedy which shall be pronounced the 
best ; and in its public sitting of the 
year 1820, a similar prize to the most 
satisfactory memoir on the first ques- 
tion. 


Will of the late Earl SrANHOPE. 


HIS is, &c. of me Charles Earl 

Stanhope, which 1 make this 22d 
day of November, 1805, in manner 
following :— 


I direct my executors hereinafter 
named to pay all my just debts and 
funeral expenses, and I desire that 
my funeral may be conducted without 
the least ostentation, as if I were to 
die a very poor man. 

Whereas, some years ago, my wife 
Louisa did, with my consent, engage 
Mrs Walburga Lackner to give np 
giving lessons in music, and to agree 
not to play at concerts for money ; 
and whereas that was a great sacri- 
fice on the part of the said Mrs Lack- 
ner, I give her the sum of £.5,000 of 
lawful money of Great Britain, and 
also all my music: books, organs, and 
other musical instruments whatever. 

1 also give to my most excellent 
and truly venerable mother, £.1,000. 

To Mr Samuel Varley, of Cheven- 
ing, Kent, £.1,000, and all my tools, 
machines, machinery, and instruments, 


mathematical and astronomical, chy- 
mical 


* We presume florins. 
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mical and micchanical, save and ex- 
cept such only as are bequeathed to 


Mr Robert Walker. Butin case the 


said Mr Varley should not survive 
me, I give the said before-mentioned 
£.),000, and said tools and machin- 
ery, to Miss L. Varley, eldest daugh- 
ter of said Samuel Varley; but in 
case both of them should not survive, 
then the said £.1,000, tools and ma- 
chinery, to go to Jane Varley, second 
daughter of the said Samuel Varley. 

To Mr George Dyer, B. A. £.200. 

To Mr David Stone, Surgeon, of 
Kent, £.100. 

To my friend Lord Holland, my 
picture, painted by Mr Opie. 

To my friend Lord Grantley, my 
picture representing a picture gallery; 
my picture of Dr Tronchin, of Gene- 
va, painted by Liotard ; and my pic- 
ture of Madame Tronchin of Geneva, 
which was painted by myself. 

I give to Mr Dean Franklin Wal- 
ker, of Westminster, son of that va- 
luable man Adam Walker, the Lec- 
turer on Philosophy, my picture of Dr 
Benjamin Franklin. 

I give to Dr Hutton, F.R.S. my 
original picture of the great Sir Lsaac 
Newton. 

I give to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in Westminster, the pic- 
ture of my most worthy and most ex- 
cellent father, painted by Liotard, 

To my steward, £.500. 

To Robert Walker, of Vine-street, 
Piccadilly, my printing press-maker, 
£.200, and likewise all tools and in- 
struments belonging to me which shall 


at the time of my death be in his pos- 
session. 


To Mr A. Murray, of Symond’s 
Inn, Chancery-lane, £.100. 

To W. Hiller, my under-butler ; 
to W. Morsam, my foot-man; to 
Peat, my carpenter; to Matthews, my 

lasterer; to his son George, and to 

artin ‘l'ye, my lime-burner, or to 


such of the hefore-mentioned six per- 
sons as should be employed by me at 
the time of my decease, £.50 each. 

I likewise give and devise unto the 
said Lord Holland, Lord Grantley, 
George Dyer, the Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill, of Bedale, in Yorkshire, the 
Rev. John Robinson, of Halstead, 
Kent, Joseph Jekyll, Esq. M.P. of 
Spring gardens, the Rev. George Gre- 
gory, of Bedford-row, the Rev. James 
North, of Saffron Walden Essex, the 
Rev. David Stone, and Dr E. Godwin, 
M.D. of Ashden, Essex, and to their 
heirs, all my messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, and real estate, 
which L shall be seized orentitled unto, 
either in law or in equity, and which [ 
have the right to dispose of, subject to the 
payment of my just debts and funeral 
expenses, and the legacies aforesaid, in 
case my personal estate should not be 
sufficient to pay the same. 

And I appoint the said last-named 
ten worthy persons executors; and I 
give and bequeath unto my said exe- 
cutors, or unto such of them as shall 
within twelve calendar months after 
my death, prove, at Doctors’ com- 
mons, this my will, or act as execu- 
tors hereof, all the remainder and re- 
sidue of my personal estate and pro- 
perty, whatsoever; and I hereby re- 
voke and annul, &c. 

(L.S.) (Signed) STANHOPE, 
Tuomas Courts, 

Witnesses, ANTROEUS, 
Coutts Trotrer. 


Proved by the Right Hon. Henpy 
Richard Vasall, Lord Holland, the 
Right Hon. William Lord Grant- 
ley, Geo. Dyer, Esq. Rev. Chris- 
topher Wryvill, clerk, Joseph 
Jekyll, Esq. the Rev. John North, 
clerk, David Stone, Esq. and Ed- 
mund Godwin, Doctor of Medicine, 
the surviving Executors, Personal 
property sworn under £.25,000. 
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Characters of the late FrR#Nc1s 
Horner, Esq, M.P. 


7O event-has been the source of 
deeper and more general regret, 
above all in his native country, than 
the death of this eminent and rising 
statesman. It would be difficult to 
find a public man who while he re- 
mained steady to his own views and 
principles, secured such universal 
respect and admiration from all class- 
es of his countrymen. We hope soon 
to collect materials for a satisfactory 
biographical memoir of a person of 
whom this city is so justly proud. In 
the mean time, we cannot forbear 
giving a prominent place to the pane- 
gyrics which have been pronounced 
upon him with such enthusiasm by the 
first individuals in the nation. The 
following, which appeared first, was, 
we believe, by one who had full oppor- 
tunities of estimating his character. 

* With an inflexible integrity, and 
ardent attachment to liberty, Mr 
Horner conjoined a temperance and 
discretion not always found ta accom- 
pany these virtues. The respect in 
which he was held, and the deference 
with which he was listened to in the 
House of Commons, is a striking 
proof of the efiect of moral qualities 
in a popular assembly. Without the 
adventitious aids of station or fortune, 
hehad acquireda weight and influence 
in Parliament, which few men, whose 
lives were passed in opposition, have 
been able to obtain; and for this con- 
sideration he was infinitely less in- 
debted to his eloquence and talents, 
eminent as they were, than to the opi- 
nion universally entertained of his 
public and private rectitude. His 
understanding was strong and com- 
prehensive, his knowledge extensive 
and accurate, his judgment sound and 
clear, his conduct plain and direct.— 
His eloquence, like his character, was 
grave and forcible, without a particle 


-of vanity or presumption, free from 


rancour and personality, but full of 


deep and generous indignation against 
fraud, hypocrisy, or injustice. He 
was a warm, zealous, and affectionate 
friend—high minded and disinterest- 
ed in his conduct—firm aml decided 
in his opinions—modest and unassun- 
ing in bis manners. To his private 
friends his death is a calamity they 
can never cease to deplore. ‘To the 
public it is a loss not easily to be re- 
paired, and, in times like these, most 
severely to be felt. Mr Horner had 
been called to the Scots as well as to 
the English bar. He came first into 
the House of Commons in 1806, and 


‘has been member of three suc- 


cessive Parliaments. The only ofti- 
cial situation he ever held was the 
laborious office of Commissioner for 
the Liquidation of the Carnatic Claims, 
which he kept only for a short time, 
having resigned it many years ago, 
because he found the duties which it 
imposed on him were incompatible 
with the application due to his profes- 
sional pursuits.’ 


The following is a report of the 
specches made in the House of Com- 
mons on this interesting occasion. 


Lord Morpeth, in rising to move 
for a new writ for the borough of 
St Mawes, said, that tho’ the course he 
was about to take was unusual on 
such occasions, he hoped the House 
would allow him to preface his mo- 
tion with a few observations on the 
character, conduct, and abilities of the 
individual whose melancholy decease 
now caused him to address the House. 
That learned Gentleman, of whom he 
never could speak without feelings of 
the deepest regret, had been unable, 
for some time past, in consequence of 
a had state of health, to attend to the 
laborious duties of his profession, or 
to discharge his Parliamentary func- 
tions in that place. He was inda- 
ced, under these circumstances, to try 
the effect of a milder climate; but the 
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hope of renovated health had failed— 
the experiment had unfortunately 
proved useless-—he fell the vicum of 
a and painful disease but 
he preserved, undiminished, to the 
Jast, the equanimity ef his mild and 
amiable temper, and the unimpaired 
facultics of his vigorous and enlight- 
encd understanding. —( Hear, heas.) 
—li he were allowed to describe his 
lamenied triend’s conduct in the path 
of pitvate life—to paint his virtues, 
as ason and as a brother—he was 
sure the House would admire, as 
highly as be did, the kindness and 
amenity of disposition by which be 
Was distinguished,—(Cries of hear, 
hear, hor.)—He was well aware 
tha: these were topics which could 
not, with propriety, be brought under 
the consideration of the House—but, 
When such amiable qualities were in- 
corporated and interwoven with a 
pubic character, they became, in 
some degree, public property, and 
ought to be considered as tending to 
increase the stock of public virtue.— 
With regard to Mr Horner as a pub- 
lic man, he thought he might confi- 
dently appeal to that profession of 
which he was a rising Member—he 
trusted also that he might to that 
Hou-e —for proofs of his ability.— 
hear. would not be ne- 
cessary for him to enter into any de- 
tail of the serious studies and occupa- 
tions which engrossed his attention— 
but this he might be allowed to say, 
that he raised the edifice of his fair 
fame on a just and good basis—on the 
basis of conscious integrity and ho- 
nest independence !—( Hear, hear. 

He was inflexible in adhering to the 
maxims of truth and justice—of these 
he never lost sight Jn expressing 
his opinions in that House, he adopt- 
ed that chaste and simple, but at the 
same time impressive style of oratory, 
which, rejecting all superfluous orna- 
ment, seemed peculiarly suited for 
sober and deliberate discussion. ~ 
(Hear, hear.)—His talents were suf- 
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ficiently known by that House ; and, 
therefore, required no enumeration 
from him. But he was sure, what- 
ever might be thought of his political 
opinions, the Honourable Gentlemen 
opposite would say, that he never used 
any undue or uncalled-for geverity in 
his observations. They would have 
the candour to allow, that the expres- 
sion of his opinions, however manly 
and decided, was never imbittered by 
personal animosity or private dislike. 
—(yar, hear.) —The operation of 
his amiable qualities prevented such 
feelings from influencing his conduct. 
But, successful as his exertions were 
in that House, and in other places, 
considering the contracted span of his 


life, they could only be contemplated as © 


the harbinger of extraordinary eflorts, 
when time had matured his talents— 
as the precursors of exertions infinite- 
ly more exalted, when years had add- 
ed to his knowledge and his experi- 
ence. Mr Horner was a loss to his 
family and friends—and, he might 
add, to that House and to the country, 
—that could not be repaired.—( Hear, 
hear.)—I1n times like the present, 
when the structure of the Constitution 
was strictly and rigorously examined, 
—with a view, on the part of some, to 
expose its defects, on the part of others, 
for the purpose of upholding its ener-. 
gies, and pointing out its perfections, 
— they would derive some consolation 
in reflecting, that a man, not possess- 
ed of hereditary rank, not possessed 
of the blessings of fortune, was enab- 
led, by an exertion of his own abilities, 
—hby a successful display of his own 
talents—-to place himself in that sta- 
tion of society which was most like- 
ly to lead to honourable independence. 
—( Hear, hear.)—His Lordship ob- 
served, that he had to apologise to the 
House, not so much for having intro- 
duced the subject to tleir notice, as 
for having discharged the melancholy 
duty he had nndertaken so inadequate- 
ly—( Hear, heur..)—he should, there- 
fore, detain themnolonger, but 
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‘* That the Speaker be directed to issue 
his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown, for 
a new writ, for the election of a Burgess to 
serve in the present Parliament for the Bo- 
rough of St Mawes, in the room of Francis 
Horner, Esq. deceased. 


Mr Canning said, of all the occa- 
sions in which that course had been 
pursued, which his noble friend had 
adopted that night—and adopted with 
so much feeling and eloquence—he 
did not think that any instanoe ever 
came before the House which was 
more secure of conciliating the feel- 
ings of all parties. He had not the 


_ happiness (which would now be more 


than redeemed by excess of regret) to 
be personally and privately acquaint- 
ed with the Gentleman so generally 
deplored. He knew him only within 
the walls of that House—but it was 
not his fortune, during the few last 
years, to observe his more matured 
exertions. He saw, however, in his 
early efforts, every thing that could 
justify his noble Friend’s anticipation 
of his future merits.—( Hear, Acar, 
hear. )—His varied abilities, his just 
and even principles, his temperate and 
manly eloquence, the generousness of 
his warmth (when he was betrayed 
into warmth )—added to this, the ‘mo- 
desty with which he bore his faculties, 
and which shed a grace and lustre 
over all he did—these were qualities 
that endeared him to his friends— 
that commanded the respect of those 
to whom he was opposed in political 
life—which secured, for every effort 
he made, a partial and favourable au- 
dience—and the result of which was 
a solid and unenvied reputation. He 
could not sit down without adopting 
the concluding sentence of his noble 
friend’s speech; but, with his avowed 
and notorious opinions, he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to say, when the name 
of this borough was, if he mistook not, 
brought a second time before the 
House, connected with the loss of ta- 
lents and eloquence, such as this 
country had never seen—he might be 


permitted, under such circumstances, 
to state, as some consolation, at least 
for the theoretical detects of our Con- 
stitution, that it worked so well, as to 
send into that House, characters of 
so lofty a description, that, from be- 
ing the ornaments of Parliament, they 
frequently were called on to be the 
sustainers and upholders of the glory 
and greatness of their country— 
(Heuer hear.)—That Mr Horner 
would have been one of these, he 
doubted not — and, to every word 
which fell from his noble friend, he 
expressed his most cordial assent— 
( Hear, hear.) 

Mr Manners Sutton was almost 
ashamed, after the eloquent speeches 
that had been delivered, to obtrude him- 
self on the notice of the House— but he 
might be permitted to say, that it was 
his good fortune, some years back, to 
have lived in habits of intimacy with 
Mr Horner. Change of circumstan- 
ces had rendered their intercourse less 
common, but it did not weaken their 
friendship. For himself he could say, 
that no change of situation—no dit- 
ference of opinion—no interruption of 
the usual habits of intercourse—had 
ever shaken the regard, the reverence, 
the aflection, which he felt for Mr 
Horner.—( Hear, hear.) —Not only 
in those times, but in all times, such 
a combination of commanding talents 
and strict integrity, must be consi- 
dered a national loss. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House, stated, that he did not 
know Mr Horner personally. He 
(Mr Sutton) would say, and every 
man who did know his deceased friend, 
would agree in the justice of the ob- 
servation, that those who had not an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with him could not form a just idea of 
the virtues that endeared him to his 
friends in private life. On his con- 
science he believed, there never ex- 
isted a man, of whom it- might more 
truly be said, that, when seen in pub- 
lic life he was admired—and, when 
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known in private life, he carried with 
him the ailections of those whom he 
honoured with his acquaintance.— 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr , Wynne said, he felt, if the 
course adopted on this occasion was 
not an ordinary one, that the loss sus- 
tained by the country was by no 
means a common one.—( Tear, hear.) 
—His Right Hon. Friend, who had 
just sat down, had dwelt, with that 
rapture of feeling, natural to all who 
knew Myr Horner, or his endearing 

and amiable character. But every 
man had an opportunity of judging of 
his. demeanour in public. His urba- 
nity was not there confined to his 
friends. He carried into public life 
all that amenity and gentleness of 
feeling which distinguished him im 
private. —Amongst the heats and 
conflicts in which that House was 
engaged, during the time Mr Horner 
was a Member of it, he was more dis- 
tinguished, perhaps, than any person 
he ever remembered, whose opinion 
hadso much weight in Parliament, by 
a mild gentleness of disposition, that 
never left him in the midst of discus- 
sion.—-( Lear, hear.)--No heat of 
debate, no warmth of feeling, no irri- 
tation of temper, ever betrayed him 
into an expression which he after- 
wards had occasion to repent. 

Sir S. Romilly said, a long and in- 
timate acquaintance with him whem 
they all deplored, might excuse him 
in offering a few words on this melan- 
choly occasion. He would not trust 
himself to say any thing on his pri- 
vate virtues. Asa public man alone 
he would speak of him. Of all the 
qualities which distinguished him in 
private life, that which he prized the 
highest was an unconquerable inde- 
pendence of spirit. It was this feel- 
ing which led him, while he was fil- 
we his mind with those stores of 
knowledge that were necessary to his 
efforts in that House—while he was 
studying our domestic economy and 
foreign policy—to devote himself also 
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to the painful and laborious duties of 


his profession. He attended to those 
laborious studies, because he concei- 
ved that, by these means alone, he 
could hope to obtain an independence, 
and to arrive at those honours and 
emoluments which his talents were 
calculated to realize. In the course cf 
the twelve last years, that House had 
lost some of the most eminent men 
the country ever produced; but, in 
the loss they now deplored, sleeve was 
something peculiar. With respect to 
those great and eminent men to whom 
he had alluded, they had attained the 
full maturity of their faculties—but 
no person could observe the career of 
his learned and lamented friend, with- 
out feeling a conviction, that he mould 
rise to the highest situations m_ the 
state, if life were spared him. In 
each succeeding Session his talents 
were improved—his comprehensive 
eloquence assumed new force—and 
his enlightened and liberal mind dis- 
played new powers.—( Hear. )—But 
the purposes to which he applied his 
talents were more worthy of praise 
than those talents themselves, Elo- 
quence, however distinguished, was 
but a matter of vain admiration, if 
not exerted for the attainment of use- 
ful objects. ‘To enfranchise the slave, 
to remove the clouds of ignorance, to 
support the best interests of the coun- 
try, to ameliorate the condition of 
mankind—it wasyby pursuing such 
objects, that eloquence became a pub- 
lic benefit and blessing. Without a 
single exception, these were the ends 
which his learned and lamented friend 
laboured to attain (Hear. )—To 
these objects he devoted his powers— 
and, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, his loss was to be de- 
plored as one of the greatest calami- 
ties. 

Mr W. Eitiott could not deny to 
himself the melancholy consolation of 
bestowing his humble tribute on the 
memory of one, whose exalted talents, 
whose zident zeal for truth, whese 
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sober and discriminating judgment, 
but, above all, whose invaluable cha- 
racter, public and private, rendered 
him one of the most distinguished 
members of that Heuse, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the profession 
to which he belonged, and held him 
forth as a finished model for the imt- 
tation of the rising generation.— 
( Hear, hear, )—The amount of such 
a loss, at such a time, under all the 
circumstances of the case, he dared 
not attempt to estimate. But, as had 


well been said by his learned friend 


who had just addressed the House, 
the present loss was great, the future 
would be greater. He was taken 
from the country before his talents 
Had he lived, the 
highest honours would have awaited 
him—for, to such merit, his country 
would have done justice. —( Hear.) 
Mr C. Grant telt it utterly impos- 
sible to add any thing to what had 
been already said on this melancholy 
occasion 3; but, little as he could offer, 
he wished, having had the good for- 
tune of knowing this distinguished 
person, before his talents had been de- 
veloped in that House, to add his 
humble mite to the general praises 
that were bestowed on his memory, 
and which did so much honour to the 


feelings that prompted them, as well 


us to the abilities they sanctified.— 
(Hear, hear.) was pleasing to 
observe, amidst thé distress of this 
country, that, whatever might be 
their difference of opinion on other 
subjects, they could forget those dif- 
ferences, to unite in bearing testimo- 
uy to the merits of departed genius. 
—(Hear.)—It was most justly ob- 
served, it was not merely his talents, 
developed, as they were, that 
House, with a rapidity and success 
that promised much hereafter, which 
called forth all their admiration— 
but, if the first charm which attracted 
attention was his philosophical elo- 
quence —the second, (if not equal to 
the former,) was that high-minded 
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probity which filled every person with 
-confidence who observed it.—( Hear-) 
If to those great qualities of a public 
man, they added the virtues of a pri- 
vate individual, which he possessed in 
an eminent degree, he might justly be 
spoken of as a most accomplished cha- 
racter. When he last had the plea- 
sure of seeing Mr Horner, he looked 
forward with a delight which he would 
not attempt to describe, to spending 
the Jast summer in the bosom of his 
family, remote from scenes of political 
discord. That plan he was prevented 
from carrying into execution —but kis 
friends had at least this consolation, 
that, by bis native virtues, the spirit 
of his mind, and the purity of his 
heart, he had gained that honourable 
applause, to which nothing else would 
have entitled him.—( Hear, hear.) 

Lord Lascelles also bore testimony 
to the virtues of Mr Horner. Though, 
on a motion of this kind, it was not 
possible to come to a decision on his 
merits, yet it might be a melancholy 
consolation to his friends to know, 
that if, on such a question, the senti- 
ments of the House could be taken, 
they would be found to speak, unani- 
mously, the high sense that was 
entertained of bis abilities and vir- 
tue. 


Curious Examination of a Witness 
before a Jury. 


HE following examination, which 

took place in a question lately tried 
in the Jury Court between the Trus- 
tees on the Kinghorn Passage and 
the Town of Kirkcaldy, affords a 
striking proof of that caution which is 
said to hold a prominent feature in 
the character of a Scotchman. 

The witness was called on the part 
of the Trustees, and apparently full 
of their interest.. The Counsel hay- 
ing heard that the man had got a 
present of a coat ‘from the” Clerk - 
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the Trustees before coming to attend 
the trial, thought proper to interro- 
gate him on that point 5 as, by prov- 
ing this, it would have the effect of 
completely setting : aside his testimony, 
The examination is as follows :— 

Q. Pray, where did you get that 
coat ? The witness (looking obliquely 
down on the sleeve of his coat, and 
from thence to the Gounsel) with a 
mixture of effrontery and confusion, 
exclaimed— A. Coat, coat, Sir! Whare 
gat I that coat ? 

Q. L wish to know where you got 
that coat ?—A. May be ye ken whare 
I got it? 

‘Q. No ; but we wish to know from 
whom you got it 2—A. Did ye gi’e me 
that coat ? 

Q. Tell the Jury where you got 
that coat ?>—A. What’s your business 
wi’ that ? 

Q. It is material that you tell the 
Court where you got the coat ?—A. 
7Am no obliged to tell about ma coat. 

Q. Do you not recollect whether 
you bought that coat, or whether it 
was given to you ?— cama re- 
collect every thing about ma coats ; 
whan I get them, or whare | get them. 

Q. You said you remembered per- 
fectly well about the boats 42 years 
ago, and the people that lived at Kirk- 
caldy then, and John More’s boat ; 
and can you not recollect where you 
got that coat you have on at present ? 
—A.’Am no gaun to say ony thing 
about coats. 

Q. Did Mr Douglas, clerk to the 
trustees, give you that coat ?—A. 
How do you ken ony thing about that ? 

Q. Lask you, Did Mr Douglas, 
clerk to the trustees, give you that 
coat ?—A. ’Am no bound to answer 
that question, but merely to tell the 
truth. 

Q. So you wont tell where you got 
that coat?—A. I didna get the coat 
to do ony thing wrang fort; I didna 
engage to say ony thing that was na’ 

ue, 


; The Lord Chief Commissioner, 


~ 


when the witness was going out of 
the box, called him back, and ob- 
served, * the Court wish to know 
from you something farther about this 
coat. It is not believed or suspected 
that you got it improperly or dishon- 
estly, or that there is any reason for 
your concealing it. 


thinking that there was something of 
insult or reproach in the question put 
from the Bar. You must be sensible 
that the Bench can have no. such in- 
tention; and it is for your credit, and 
the sake of your testimony, to disclose 
fairly where you got it. There may be 
discredit in concealing, but none in 
telling where you got it.” 

Q. Where did you get the coat? 
—A. ’Am no obliged to tell about ma 
coat. 

Q. True, you are not obliged to tell 
where you got it, but it is for your 
own credit to tell.—A. I didna come 
here to tell about coats, but to tell 
about boats and pinnaces. 

Q. If you do not tell, [ must throw 
aside your evidence altogether.— A. 
>Am no gaun to say ony thing about 
ma coat ;—’am no obliged to say ony 
thing about it. 

Witness went away, and was called 


back by Lord Gilligs. 


Q. How long have you had that 


coat >A. I dinna ken how lang I 
hae had macoat. I hae plenty o’ 
coats. I dinna mind about this coat, 
or that coat. 
Q. Do you remember any thing 


-near the time; have you had it a year, 


a month, or a week? Have you had 
it a week ?—-A. Hoot, aye, i dare 
say 1 may. 

‘Q. Have you had it a month ?— 
A. I dinna ken; 1 cam’ here to speak 
about boats, and no about coats, 

Q. Did you buy the coat?—A. I 
dinna mind sven coat I bought, or 
what coat I 

The wh sta was, that their 
Lordships were forced to reject the 
evidence of this witness. 

Abstract 


You may have 
-been disinclined to speak about it, 
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Abstract of the Seditious Meetings’ Bill. 


Abstract of the Bill, for the more ef- 
Jfectually preventing Seditious Meet- 
ings and Assemblies. 


HE first provision in the Act is, 
That no meeting exceeding the 
number of 50 persons, shall be holden 
for the purpose, or on the pretext of 
deliberating upon any grievance in 
Church or State, or considering of or 
preparing any petition, complaint, re- 
monstrance, or declaration, or other 
address to the King, or to both 
Houses, or either House of Parlia- 
ment, wnless notice of the intention to 
hold such meeting, and of the tame and 
place when and where the same shall 
be proposed to be holden, and of the 
purpose for which the same shall be 
proposed to be holden, shall be given, 
in the name of seven persons at the 
least, being houseliolders resident 
within the county, city, or place where 
such meeting shall be proposed to be 
holden, whose places of abode and de- 
scriptions shall be inserted in such no- 
tice ; and which notice shall be given 
by public advertisement, in some pub- 
lic newspaper usually circulated in 
the country and division where such 
meeting shall be holden, five days at 
the least before such meeting shall be 
holden; or the notice, signed, and 
containing the places of abode and 
descriptions of the persons sigaing it, 
as above mentioned, may be delivered, 
five days at the least before the meet- 
ing, to the Clerkof the Peace of the coun- 
ty or division within which the meet- 
ing is to be held, and which shall be 
equivalent to notice by advertisement. 
No such notice is to be inserted in 
any newspaper, unless an authority, 
signed by seven resident householders, 
be added to a true copy, of the notice, 
and deposited with the conductor of 
the newspaper, who is carefully to 
preserve the same, and, after its in- 
sertion into the newspaper, produce 
the same, and furnish a copy thereof, 
to any Justice of the Peace requiring 
the same, under the penalty of £2.50. 
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And the Clerk of the Peace, with 
whom any such notice shall be left, is, 
without delay, to send a true copy 
thereof to the Justice of the Peace. 

All meetings exceeding the num- 
ber of fifty persons, held for any of 
the foresaid purposes, or upon any of 
the foresaid pretexts, without notice 
being given in one or other of the ways 
before mentioned, are to be deemed 
unlawful assemblies: 

Meetings held under such notices 
are not permitted to adjourn their 
meetings, or to meet again without si- 
milar notices being given; and all ad- 
journed meetings are to be held as un- 
lawful assemblies. 

If at any meeting exceeding the 
number of fifty persons, assembled 
contrary to the provisions of the Act, 
there shall remain or continue together 
to the number of twelve or more, 
by the space of an hour, after being 
commanded, by proclamation in the 
King’s name, made by any Justice of 
the Peace, Mayor, Sheriff of the 
County, or other head-oflicer, the so 
remaining shall be adjudged felony 
without benefit of clergy, and the of- 
fenders therein shall suffer death, as 
in cases of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. 

Even in the case of meetings held 
under such notices, if any thing pro- 
posed in such notices shall purport 
that any matter or thing by law es- 
tablished may be altered otherwise 
than by authority of the King, Lords, 
and Commons, or shall tend to incite 
or stir up the People to hatred or cons 
tempt of the person of his Majesty, 
his Heirs or Successors, or of the 
Government and Constitution of this 
realm as by law established, it shall 
be lawful to the Sheriff of the County, 
Mayor, or other head - officer, or 
any one or more Justices of the Peace, 
by Proclamation, to require or com- 
mand the persons so assembled to 
disperse themselves ; and if, notwith- 
standing such ,proclamation, persons 
to the number of twelve or. more shall 
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remain or continue together for the 
space of one hour after such command 
in the King’s name, the offenders 
therein shall be adjudged felons with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

If at any such meeting any person 
or persons shall proceed to propound 
or maintain any proposition for alter- 
ing any thing by law established, 
otherwise than by the authority of the 
King, Lords, and Commons in Par- 
liament assembled ; or shall wilfully 
or advisedly make any proposition, or 
hold any discourse, for the purpose of 
inciting and stirring up the people to 
hatred or contempt of his Majesty, 
&c. or the Government and Constitu- 
tion of this realm, as by law establish- 
ed, any one Justice of the Peace may 
require such person or persons to be 
taken into custody, to be dealt with 
according to law ; and if any obstruc- 
tion be given to such apprehension, 
then the Justice may make proclama- 
tion as aforesaid; and if twelve or 
more shall remain or continue together 
for an hour after such proclama- 
tion, the offenders therein shall be 
adjuded felons without the benefit of 
clergv. 

All Sheriffs, Justices, Mayors, and 
other head officers, are authorised and 
empowered to resort to the place or 
places where such meetings shall be 
held, or to any part thereof, and there 
do, or cause to be done, such matters 
and things as they shall deem proper, 


and as they are enabled to do by the 


act; and may require the assistance 
of any number of constables or other 
officers. 

Persons remaining to the number 
of twelve or more, after proclamation 
as aforesaid, are to be apprehended, 
and proceeded against according to 
law ; and all officers of the law, and 
others called upon, shall be bound to 
assist in apprehending the said offen- 
_ ders ; and though any of them should 

be killed in the dispersing or seizing 


of them, no action’ shall lie against 
the killers. 


Abstract of the Seditious Meetings’ Bill. 


Persons wilfully and knowingly ep- 
posing or obstructing any Justice or 
authorised person from making pro- 
clamation under the act, or from gee 
ting in tothe meeting for that purpose, 
shall be adjudged felons as aforesaid ; 
and if twelve persons or more remain 
together after such let or hindrance 
being given to the Magistrate, and 
after having knowledge thereof, for 
an hour, they shall be adjudged felons, 
&c. as shall also all those who shall, 
with force and arms, wilfully and 
knowingly oppose, obstruct, hinder, 
or hurt any Justice or Peace-oflicer 
in executing of any of the provisions 
of this Act, Sheriff-deputes and their 
Substitutes, Stewards ‘and their De- 
putes, Justices of the Peace, Magis- 
trates of Royal Burghs, and all other 
inferior Judges and Magistrates, and 
also all High and Petty Constables, 
or other Peace Officers in Scotland, 
to have -the same powers as Justices, 
&c. in England. 

Every house, room, field, or other 
place, used for public lectures or de- 
bates, shall be deemed a disorderly 
house or place, unless the same shall 
have been previously licensed, as af- 
termentioned, and the person by whom 
the same shall be opened or used shalk 
forfeit £.100 for every day or time the 
same shall be so used, and be other- 
wise punished, as the law directs, in 
cases of disorderly houses : — And 
every person managing or conducting 
the proceedings, acting as president 
or chairman, or debating or deliver- 
ing a discourse, or furnishing or de- 
livering any book, pamphlet, news- 
paper, or other publication, or paying, 
giving, or receiving, or. agreeing to 
pay, give, collect, or receive any 
money, or any thing foror inrespect of 
the admission of any person into such 
place, shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit £.20. And any person who 
shall oppose, act, or behave him or 
herself as master or mistress of such 
house or place, though not the real 
owner, shall be deemed the person by 

whom 
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whom the same is opened, and prose- 
cuted accordingly. 

Justices, &c. who, by information 
upon oath, shall have reason to suspect 
that any house or place is used for 
lectures or debates as aforesaid, may 
demand admittance; and if refused, 
such house or place shall be held asa 
disorderly house or place under the 
act, and the person refusing admit- 
tance shall forfeit £.20, 

Any two or more Justices may 
grant a license for one year, or less, 
for which a fee of 1s. shall be paid ; 
such license being recallable by the 
Justices at any General Quarter, or 
General Sessions. And all Magis- 
trates are empowered to visit and in- 
spect licensed houses or places ; and 
if refused admittance, the house or 
place shall be deemed disorderly, and 
be subject to the provisions of this 
act as such; the person refusing ad- 
mittance also forfeiting £.20. Far- 
ther, on evidence upon oath that such 
house or place is employed for the de- 
livery or discussion of matters of a se- 
ditious or immoral tendency, any two 
Justices may forfeit the license— 
Lectures in Universities, and instruc- 
tion given by schoolinasters and teach- 
ers of youth, are excepted. 

All societies or clubs calling them- 
selves Spenceans, or Spencean Philan- 
thropists, and all other societies 
or clubs, by whatever name or 
description they same are called or 
known, who have taken or take un- 
lawful oaths and engagements of fide- 
lity and secrecy, or illegal tests and 
declarations, or who elect, appoint, or 
employ Committees, Delegates, Re- 
presentatives or Missionaries, to meet, 
confer, communicate, or correspond 
with other societies or clubs, and to 
induce and persuade other persons to 
become members thereof, and by such 
means maintain an influence over 
large bodies of men, and delude many 
ignorant and unwary persons into the 
commission of acts highly criminal— 
are utterly suppressed and prohibited, 


as being unlawful combinations and 
confederacies against the government 
of our Sovereign Lord the King, and 
against the peace and security of his 
Majesty’s liege subjects. 

Every person who, after the pass- 
ing of this act, shall act asamember of 
any society, or become a member or di- 
rectly or indirectly maintain correspon- 
dence or intercourse with any society 
or club, or with any Committee, or 
Delegate, Representative or Mission- 
ary, or with any member or officer 
thereof as such, or who shall, by con- 
tribution of money or otherwise, aid, 
abet or support such society or club, 
or any member or officers thereof as 
such, shall, if such society or club ad- 
minister or require any oath or en- 
gagement which shall be unlawful un- 
der the 37th of the Ning, intituled 
* An act for more effectually prevent- 
ing the administering and taking of 
unlawful oaths,” or under the 52d of 
the King, intituled “ An act to ren- 
der more effectual an act passed in the 
37th year of his present Majesty for 
preventing the administering and ta- 
king of unlawful oaths,” or which shall 
take, or in any manner bind the mem- 
bers by any such oath or engagement, 
or make them assent to any test or 
declaration not required or authori- 
sed by law, in whatever form or man- 
ner such taking or assenting shall be 
performed, whether by words, signs, 
or otherwise ; or which shall elect, 
appoint, nominate, or employ any 
Committee, Delegate or Delegates, 
Representative or Representatives, 
Missionary or Missionaties, to meet, 
confer, communicate or correspond 
with any other society or club, or with 
any committee, &c. of such other 
society or club, or to induce or per- 
suade any person or persons to become 
members thereof ;—shall and may be 
proceeded against, prosecuted, and 


punished, according to the provisions 


of the said Act, with regard to the 
prosecution and punishment of unlaw- 


ful combinations and confederacie . 
This 
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This Act is not toextend to Freema- 
sons’ lodges ; nor to any declaration 
to be taken, subscribed or assented to, 
by the members of any society, the 
form of which shall have been first 
approved and subscribed by two or 
more Justices of the Peace, and con- 
firmed by the major part of the Jus- 
tices present at a General Session, in 
terms of the Act of the 39 of his pre- 
sent Majesty ; nor to any meeting er 
societies of the people called Qua- 
kers 3 nor to any other meetings or 
societies for purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature only, and in which 
no other matter or business whatso- 
ever shall be treated of or discussed, 

Persons permitting meetings of so- 
cieties or clubs, thus declared unlaw- 
ful, in their houses, forfeit £.5 for the 
first offence; and if guilty ofa second, 
after conviction of the first, shall be 
deemed guilty of unlawful combination 
and confederacy. The license to pub- 
licans, &c. may be forfeited by any 
two Justices, on evidence upon oath, 
for permitting any meeting thus de- 
clared unlawful to be held in their 
houses, besides being subject to the 
other provisions of the Act. 

This Act not to touch or affect the 
law as it previously stood, or to offen- 
ces previously committed ; but no 
persons to be prosecuted for offences 
under this act, committed previous to 
its being passed into a Jaw: and no 
person prosecuted under this act shall 
be prosecuted again under any other 
law for the same offence. Fines ex- 
ceeding £.20 to be sought in the 
Court of Session ; and the plaintiff or 
pursuer, if he shall recover, shall have 
full costs ; but no person'shall be pro- 
secuted for any pecuniary penalty, un- 
less the action be brought within three 
calendar months of its being incur- 
red ; nor for any other offence under 
the act after the expiry of six calen- 
dar months from the commission-of 
the offence. Judges and others must 
be prosecuted, if at all, for any thing 
done under the Act, within éAree ca- 
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lendar months after the fault commit- 
ted; andif the defendant shall obtain 
a verdict, or nonsuit the plaintiff, or 
if the plaintiff shall discontinue the ac- 
tion, then in England such defendant 
shall have double costs, and in Seot- 
land treble costs. 

‘This act is to continue in force to 
the 25th of March 1818, and from 
thence to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament 5 and de 
repealed, altered, or amended, in the 
present Session of Parliament. 


An Appeal to the British Nation, on 
the Treatment of BONAPARTE.— 
By M. Sanrini. 


I’ any doubts could have existed 

in my mind as to the execution 
of the duty I owed my unfortunate 
master, these doubts would have been 
removed by the generous feelings 
which every Englishman has express- 
ed to whom I have related the story 
of his sufferings. It is now manifest 
to me, that the British nation has on- 
ly to know the facts 1 am about to 
state, for the amelioration of that 
treatment, which not only embitters 
his existence, but which menaces his 
life itself, and affixes a deep stain on 
the character of a country to whose 
officers he surrendered himself, in the 


confidence of its honour and magna+ 


nimity. 

I shall take. care not to abuse the 
feelings of those I address by an ex- 
aggerated statement. I shall confine 
myself to a strict relation of facts, 
supported by the document which is 
annexed. In taking this measure, 1 
rely on the protection of the Enghsh 
nation, as L have not been guilty of 
any calumny, or intended offence; 
and [trust an appeal to humanity and 
the laws of nations will not be slight- 
ed or rejected, because it is made by 
an humble individual m favour of un- 
fortunate greatness. 

I am a native of the island. of 

Corsica ; 
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Corsica; at the age of thirteen I en- 


tered the military gervice, in the bat- 
talion of Corsican sharpshooters. I 
was present at the battles of Ulm, 
Ansterlitz, Jena, Prussian Elau, 
Friedland, Ratisbon, Eckmubl, As- 
pern, ¥ persherg, Wagram, and final- 
lv, at the battle of Polark; after 
which I quitted the profession of a 
soldier for that of a courier. When 
the Emperor departed from Fontain- 
bleau, for the ‘ied of Elba, I deter- 
mined on following him, without feel- 


ing any concern about the raak in 


which I might continue my services. 
A short time after our arrival, [ was 
presented to the Emperor. He re- 
cognised an old soldier who had never 
failed in the fulfilment of his duty; 
and had the goodness to grant me the 
places of Messenger to his Cabinet, 

and Keeper of bis Portfolio. I return- 
ed to France in 1815, in the suite of 
the Emperor; and after the battle of 
Waterloo, 1 accompanied him to 
Rochefort, and on board the English 
ship the Bellerophon. Finally, 1 was 
one of the few faithful servants of his 
Majesty, who had the happiness to 
follow him to St Helena, where, for 
nearly a year, Lserved near his per- 
son. 

The Emperor, on his arrival, re- 
sided in the house of a merchant 
named Balcombe, where he remained 
for about two months: Mr Balcombe’s 
house was neither suitable nor con- 
venient, but for this Sir G. Cockburn 
was in no way blameable. On every 
occasion he endeavoured to conciliate 
the duties of his office with the re- 
spect and delicacy which were due to 
the rank and misfortunes of his au- 


_ gust prisoner. From thence the Em- 


peror was transferred to Lovgwood, 
which was once a farm belonging to 
the East India Company. In this 


wretched assylum he still remains.— | 


His sleeping chamber scarcel 


few chairs. The roof of this hovel 
consists of paper coated with pitch, 


which is beginning to rot, and thro’ 
which the rain-water and dew pene- 
trate. In addition to all these incon- 
veniences, the house is infested by 
rats, who devour every thing that they 
can reach. All the Emperor’s linen, 
even that which was lately sent from 
England, has been gnawed and com- 
pletely destroyed by them. For want 
of closets, the linen is necessarily ex- 
posed upon the floor. When the Em- 
peror is at dinner, the rats run about 
the apartment, and even creep be- 
tween his feet. The report of a house 
having been built for the Emperor, 
which, it has been said, was sent 
from England, is entirely false. Some 
pieces of timber work have, indeed, 
arrived; but the Governor declared 
that a house cannot be built in less 
than three or four years. 

When the Emperor was estab- 


lished at Longwood, Sir G. Cock- 


burn introduced the most exact eco- 
nomy into every branch of the expen- 
diture. The Emperor, however, ne- 
ver wanted what was necessary, and 
the Admiral always took care that 
nothing should be refused, which, with 
due regard to the locality, the person 
of the Emperor, and his duty, was in- 
dispensable. It is not, however, eco- 


-nomy which the new Governor has 


introduced into the household of the 


- Emperor, it is absolute want. 


It is to be recollected the Go- 


-verner took upon himself the entire 


charge of the maintenance of Napo- 
leon and his suite; but the provisions 
he furnished were always in too small 
a quantity, and also, very often, of 
bad quality. In the latter case, when 
the Emperor’s house-steward (Cipri- 
ani) has found himself under the ne- 
cessity of sending back the provisions, 
the articles were never replaced by 
others more fit for use, and it has 
been necessary to wait until the fol- 


y lowing day for a supply. 
large enough to contain a bed and a 


It has often happened, that, on 
finding himself without any butcher 


meat for the Emperor’s table, the, 


steward 
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steward has sent me to purchase a 
sheep, for which 1 have paid four 
guineas, and often could only procure 
pork for making soup, 

Captain Poppleton, of the 53d re- 
giment, appointed to guard the Em- 
peror, if he is the man of honour L 
believe him to be, will not fail to bear 
witness, that he has often lent candles 
to lighten this abode of desolation, as 
well as bread, butter, poultry, and 
even salt. was even, from neces- 
sity, in the habit of repairmg secretly 
to the K.nglish camp, to purchase but- 
ter, eggs, and bread, of the soldiers’ 
wives, otherwise the Emperor would 
often have been without a breakfast, 
and even without a dinner. 

‘The Governor sent seven ser- 
vants to Longwood, but the Emperor 
was obliged to dismiss four of them, 
from inability to supply them with 
food ! on which the Governor grant- 
ed soldiers’ rations to the three that 


-remaiged. 


Often has it also happened, that Cip- 
riani, the steward, has purchased from 
these three servants the rations of 
bread they received from the camp, in 
consequence of the want of provisions 
for the Emperor and his suite, which 
had not arrived, ) 

It is a fact which will appear in- 
credible, but which is not less true, 
that the Emperor is limited to a bot- 
tle of wine per day. Marshal and 
Madame Bertrand, General Montho- 
lon and his Lady, General Gourgand, 
and Count de Las Cazas, have also 
each their bottle. 

Marshal Bertrand has three chil- 
dren; M. de Montholon, two; and 
M. de Cazas one, about 15 or 16 
years of ave: and for all these mouths 
the Governor allows no rations. 

In this state of things the Em- 
peror has been compelled to sell all 
his plate, to procure the first necessa- 
ries of life! I myself broke it in 
pieces before it was sent to the mar- 
ket. The produce of the same was 
deposited, by order of the Governor, 


in the hands of Mr Balcombe, and 
the -Emperor was not permitted to 
touch a single penny. | 

When the house-steward, wisbing 
to supply the deficiency of the provi- 
sions furnished by the Governor, 
makes purchases himself (which hap- 
pens every day) he can only pay them 
by orders upon Mr Balcombe. 

1 used to rise at break of day, 
and when I did not succeed in shoot- 
ing a few pigeons in the neighbour- 
hood of our dwellings, the Emperor 
frequently had nothing for breakfast. 
‘The provisions did not reach Long- 
wood till two or three in the after- 
noon; and when they were of so bad 


a quality that the house-steward had . 


to send them back, the Emperor sub- 
sisted entirely on the produce of my 
shooting. On these occasions, the 


. cook thought himself fortunate in ha- 


ving brought from Paris some port- 
able cakes, with which he made soup 
for the Emperor. 
There is no water fit for cooking 
at Longwood. Very good water may, 
however, be procured at a distance of 
1200 yards, which might be conveyed 
to the Emperor’s barracks at an ex- 
pense of from 12 to 1500 francs. 
The house is only supplied by the 
water which is brought from this 
fountain. It is open only once during 
the day ; at all other times it is lock- 
ed. It is guarded by an English offi- 
cer, who is scarcely ever present when 
water is wanted. There is a conduit 
for conveying. water to the English 
camp ; but it was thought unnecessary 
to do as much for the unfortunate 


_ L spare the great and humane Eng- 
lish nation a picture. of the other 


~ insults and humiliations to which the 


Emperor is exposed, and alse a fur- 
ther detail of the complaints whieh 
the Emperor makes against the Go- 
vernor, Sir Hudson Lowe, © shall 
confine myself to observing, that, at 
the last visit the Governor made. to 


| Longwood, and at which I was ipre- 


sent, 
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sent, he offended to such a degree, 
that the Emperor said—* Have you 
“ not then done with insulting me ?— 
‘* Leave my presence, and let me ne- 
‘“‘ ver see you again, unless you have 
** received orders from your Govern- 
‘* ment to assassinate me; you will 
‘* then find me ready to Jay open my 
** breast to you. My person is in your 


“ power. You may shed my blood !””. 


‘The climate of Longwood is, be- 
sides, most unhealthy : every thing is 
there in extremes—the humidity, the 
wind, and the beat. 

Admiral Cockburn had marked 
out a circuit of two leagues for the 
K:mperor’s promenade; the present 
Governor has, without any motive, 
abridged it to half a league. 

"The inconveniences of the climate 
of Longwood, and particularly the hu- 
midity to which the Emperor is expo- 
sed, have considerably injured his 
health ; and it is the opinion of his 
English physician, that he cannot 
remain there another year without 
hazarding his life. 


The Emperor, having disposed of | 


his plate, could dispense with the ser- 
vices of the keeper of the plate ; and 
having been compelled to diminish 
the number of his horses, for want of 
a sufficient supply of forage, he has 
discharged one of the two pikemen 
whom he kept in his service 5 having 
no longer any cabinet, the office of 
hursster became equally superfluous, 
and he thought proper to dismiss me. 
In the same manner, objects of the 
first necessity for his household suffer 
daily diminution. 

Colonel Poniatowski has since 
been removed from the island by or- 
der of the Governor. 

We departed from St Helena on 
the 28th of October, on board the 
English frigate the Orontes, and after 
having sailed to the Cape of Good 
Hope, we again returned to St Hele- 
na. ‘There we remained for séveral 
days, without being suflered to land. 
‘The Emperor, having been informed 

March 1817. 
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of our return, caused some provisions 
to be purchased at James Town for 
our voyage to England, which were 
sent on board the vessel. 

We were, however, under the 
necessity of sending back the live 
stock, as the Captain insisted on our 
killing it immediately. As for wine, 
we never tasted it during the voyage, 
as we would not submit to have the 
Emperor's present, which was strictly 
our own, distributed to.us in rations 
by the Captain.” | 

On the 25th of February we ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, whence I pro- 
ceeded to London, to fulfil the pain- 
ful but sacred duty which I now dis- 
charge, by the publication of this nar- 
rative. 


Letter addressed, by order of the En- 

vor Napoleon, from General Count 
Montholon to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
British Governor of the Island of 
St. Helena. 


GENERAL, 


‘I have received the treaty of the 
3d of August 1815, concluded between 
his Britannic Majesty, the, Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the King of Prussia, which accompa: 
nied your letter of the 23d of July. 

The Emperor Napoleon protests 
against the contents of that treaty : 
he is not the prisoner of England.— 
After having placed his abdication in 
the hands of the representatives of 
the nation, for the advantage of the 
Constitution adopted by the French 
people, and in favour of his son, he re- 
paired, voluntarily and freely, to Eng- 
land, with a view of living there, as a 
private individual, under the protec- 
tion of the British laws. ‘The viola- 
tion of every law cannot constitute a 
right. The person of the Emperor 
Napoleon is actually in the power of 


“England, but he neither has been, 


nor is, in the power of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia, either in fact or of 


right, even according to the Jaws and . 


customs 
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customs of England, which never in- 
cluded, in the exchange of prisoners, 
Russians, Prussians, Austrians, Span- 
iards, or Portuguese, though united 
to these powers by treaties of alliance, 
and making war conjointly with them. 

The Convention of the 2d of Au- 

st, concluded fifteen days after the 

“mperor was in England, cannot 
have of right any effect. It exhibits 
only a spectacle of the coalition of 
the four greatest powers of Europe 
for the oppression of a single man !— 
a coalition which the opinion of every 
nation and all the principles of sound 
morality equally disavow. 

The Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia, and the King of Prussia, having 
neither in fact or in right any claim 
over the person of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, could decide nothing respect- 
ing him. 

Had the Emperor Napoleon been 
in the power of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, that Prince would have recol- 
lected the relations which religion and 
nature have formed between a father 
and a son—relations which are never 
violated with impunity. 

He would have recollected, that 
Napoleon had four times restored him 
to the throne: w/z. at Leoben in 1797, 
—at Luneville in 1804, when his ar- 
mies were under the walls of Vienna, 
—at Presburgh in 1806—and at Vi- 
enna in 1809, when his armies had 
possession of his capital, and three- 
fourths of the monarchy! That Prince 
would have recollected the protesta- 
tions he made to Napoleon at the dr- 
vouac in Moravia in 1806, and at the 
interview in Dresden in 1812. 

Had the person of the Emperor 
Napoleon been in the power of the 
Emperor Alexander, he would have 
recollected the ties of friendship con- 
tracted at Tilsit, at Erfurth, and du- 
ring twelve years of daily correspond- 
ence. 

He would have recollected the 
conduct of the Emperor Napoleon the 

day after the battle of Austerlitz, 
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when, though he could have made 
him, with the wreck of bis army, 
prisoner, he contented himself with 
taking his parole, and allowed him 
to operate his retreat. He would 
have recollected the dangers to which 
the Emperor Napoleon personally ex- 
posed himself, in order to extinguish 
the fire at Moscow, and to preserve 
that capital for him—assuredly, that 
prince would never have violated the 
duties of friendship and gratitude to- 
wards a friend in misfortune. 

Had the person of the Emperor 
Napoleon been in the power of the 
King of Prussia, that sovereign could 
not have forgotten that it depended on 
the Emperor Napoleon, after the battle 
of Friedland, to place another prince 
on the throne of Berlin. He would 
not have forgotten, in the presence of 
a disarmed enemy, the protestations of 
attachment and sentiments of grati- 
tude which he testified to him in 
1812, at the interviews in Dresden. 

It accordingly appears, from arti- 
cles two and five of the treaty of the 
2d of August, that these Princes, be- 
ing incapable of exercising any influ- 
ence over the disposal of the Emperor, 
who was not in their power, accede to 
what may be done thereon by his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, who takes upon him- 
self the charge of fulfilling every obli- 
gation. These Princes have reproach- 
ed the Emperor Napoleon with having 
preferred the protection of the Eng- 
lish Jaws to theirs. The false ideas 
which the Emperor Napoleon had 
formed of the liberality of the laws of 
England, and of the influence of the 
opinion of a great, generous, and free 


people over their Government, decided 


him to prefer the protection of these 
laws to that of a father-in-law, or am 
old friend. 

The Emperor Napoleon had it im 
his power to secure, by a diplomatic 
treaty, whatever was personal to him- 
self, by putting himself either at the 
head of the army of the Loire, or at 
the head of the army of the Gironde, 

com- 
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manded by General Clausel ; but 
wishing henceforth for nothing but 
retirement, and the protection of the 
laws of a free state, either English 
or American, all stipulations appeared 
to him unnecessary. He conceived that 
the English people were more bound 
by a conduct which was, on his part, 
frank, noble, and full of confidence, 
than they would have been by the 
most solemn treaties. He has been 
deceived—but this error will for ever 
cause ¢7we Britons to blush, and will, 
in the present, as well as the future 
generations, be a proof of the bad f.ith 
of the English Administration. 
Austrian and Prussian Commis- 
sioners are arrived at St Helena. If 
the object of their mission be the ful- 
filment of a part of the duties which 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
have contracted by the treaty of the 
2d of August, and to take care that 
the English agents, in a small colony, 
in the midst of the ocean, do not fail 
in the respect due to a Prince con- 
nected with these Sovereigns by the 
bonds of relationship and so many 
other ties, proofs of the character 
which belongs to these two Monarchs 
will be recognized in this proceeding : 
but you, Sir, have declared that these 
Commissioners have neither the right 
nor the power of giving any opinion 
on what may be passing on this rock ! 
The English Ministers have caused 
the Emperor Napoleon to be trans- 
ported to St Helena, at the distance 
of 2000 leagues from Europe! This 
rock, situated within the tropics, and 
500 leagues from any continent, is 
subject to the devouring heats of these 
latitudes, It is covered with clouds 
and fogs during three-fourths of the 
year, and i3 at once the most arid and 
the most humid country in the world. 
_ Such a climate is most inimical to the 
health of the Entperor, and hatred 
must have dictated the choice of this 
residence, as well as the instructions 
given by the English Ministry to the 
eflicers commanding in the island. 


They have even been ordered to 
call the Emperor Napoleon General, 
as if it were wished to oblige him to 
consider himself as never having 
reigned in France. 

The reason which determined him 
not to assume an zzcognito name, as 
he might have resolved to do on leav- 
ing France, were these :—First Ma- 
gistrate for life of the Republic, under 
the title of First Consul, he concluded 
the preliminaries of London and the 
treaty of Amiens with the King of 
Great Britain ; and received, as Am- 
bassadors, Lord Cornwallis, Mr Mer- 
ry, and Lord Whitworth, who resided 
in that quality at his Court. 

He accredited to the King of Eng- 
land, Count Otto and General Andre- 
ossi, who resided as Ambassadors at 
the Court of Windsor. When, after 
an exchange of letters between the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the 
two Monarchies, Lord Lauderdale 
came to Paris invested with full 
powers from the King of England, 
he treated with the Plenipotentiaries 
possessing full powers from the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, and remained for seve- 
ral months at the Court of the Thuil- 


leries ; when Lord Castlereagh after- 


wards signed at Chatillon the ultima- 
tum, which the Allied Powers pre- 
sented to the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Emperor Napoleon, he recognized by 
that the fourth dynasty. This ulti- 
matum was more advantageous than 
the treaty of Paris; but in exacting 


that France should renounce Belgium. 


and the left bank of the Rhine, it ex- 
acted what was contrary to the pro- 
positions of Frankfort, and the pro- 
clamations of the Allied Powers— 
what was contrary to the oath, by 
which, at his coronation, the Emperor 
swore to maintain the integrity of 
the Empire. ‘ihe Emperor, besides, 
thought that these natural limits were 
necessary, both for the security of 
France, and to preserve the equilibri- 
um of Europe; he thought that the 
French nation, jn the situation in 


which 


| | 
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which it was, ought rather to run the 
hazard of all the chances of war, than 
to depart from that policy. France 
had obtained this integrity, and would 
have preserved it with honour, if trea- 
son had not arrayed itself in the aid 
of the Allies. 

The treaty of the 2d of August, 
and the act of the British Parliament, 
called the Emperor Napoleon Boxa- 
parte, and gave him only the title of 
General. The title of General Bona- 
parte is doubtless eminently glorious; 
the Emperor bore it at Lodi, at 
Castiglione, at Rivoli, at Arcole, at 
Leoben, at the Pyramids, at Abou- 
kir; but for seventeen years he 
has borne that of First Consul and 
Emperor ; which proves that he has 
been both First Magistrate of the 
Republic, and Sovereign of the fourth 
dynasty. Those who think that na- 
tions are flocks which belong of di- 
vine right to certain families, do not 
belong to the age, nor do they parti- 
cipate in the spirit of the English Le- 
gislature, which has several times 
changed the order of its dynasty, be- 
cause great changes bad taken place 
in public opinion, in which the reign- 
ing Princes, not participating, they 
became enemies to the welfare of the 
great majority of the nation; for 
Kings are only hereditary Magistrates, 
who exist for the welfare of nations, 
and not nations for the satisfaction of 
Kings. 

[t is in the same hateful spirit that 
orders have been given that the Em- 
peror Napoleon shall not be allowed 
to write or receive any letters, un- 
less they are opened and read by the 
English Ministers and the officers at 
St Helena. They have interdicted to 
him the possibility of receiving intelli- 
gence from his wife, his mother, his 
son, or his brothers; and when, m 
order to avoid the inconvenience of 
having his letters read by subaltern 
officers, he wished to send letters 

sealed to the Prince Regent, he was 


told that the order could not be de- 
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parted from, and that the letters must 
pass open, such being the instructions 
of the Ministry. ‘This conduct needs 
no observation; it gives rise, however, 


to strange ideas.as to the spirit of the 


Administration which could dictate 
what would be disavowed even at Al- 
giers. Letters have arrived at St He- 
lena, for the officers in the suite of the 
Emperor; they were broken open and 
transmitted to you, but you have not 
communicated them, because they did 
not come through the channel of the 
English Ministry. ‘Thus they had 
to vo back 4000 leagues 3 and these 
officers had the grief of knowing, that 
there was intelligence on the rock, 
from their wives, their mothers, their 
children, and that they could not 
kuow the nature of it for six months, 
—the heart must solace itself. 

They could not obtain either the 
Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Post, or any French journals. Now 
and then a few stray numbers of the 
Times reached Longwood. | In con- 
sequence of a request made on board 
the Northumberland, some books were 
sent, but all those relative to the af- 
fairs of late years have been care- 
fully kept back. He wished to cor- 
respond with a bookseller in London, 
in order to have direct the books 
which he wanted, and those relative 
to the events of the day—tlis was 
prevented. An English author, hav- 
ing made a tour to France, and hav- 
ing published an account of it in Lon- 
don, he took the trouble to transmit it 
to you, in order that it might be pre- 
sented to the Emperor ; you thought 
proper not to transmit it, because it 
was not sent to you by the express 
desire of your Government. It is 
said also, that other books sent by 
their authors have not been transmit- 
ted, because some of them were in- 
scribed to the Kmyeror Napoleon, and 
others to Napoleon the Great. The 
English Ministry is not authorised to 
order any of these vexations 3 the 
Jaw, although unique, by which the 

British. 
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British Parliament regards the Em- 
peror Napoleon as a prisoner of war, 
has never prohibited prisoners of wat 
from subscribing to journals, or recei- 
ving printed books—sucha prohibition 
takes place only in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, 

The island of St Helena is ten 
Jeagues in circumference 3 it is inac- 
cessible every where 3 brigs surround 
the coast ; posts are stationed on the 
shore within sight of each other, 
which render impracticable any com- 
munication with the sea. There ts 
only one small town (James Town), 
where there is an anchorage, and 
where vessels touch. ‘To prevent an 
individnal from quitting the island, it 
is sufficient to guard the shore by land 
and sea. ‘I'o lay an interdict on the 
interior of the island can therefore 
have no other objett than to deprive 
him of a promenade of from eight to 
ten miles, which it would be possible 
to make on horseback, and the priva- 
tion of which will shorten the life of 
the Emperor.—The Emperor has been 
established at Longwood, exposed to 
every wind, and where the land is ste- 
rile and uninhabitable, without water, 
and not susceptible of any cultivation. 
There is a circuit marked out of about 
1200 toises; at about 11 or 1200 
distance a camp is established on a 
hill, and another camp in an opposite 
position at the same distance; in short, 
in the midst of the heat of the tropic 
there is nothing to be seen but camps. 

Admiral Malcolm, having learnt 
the utility which the Emperor would 
derive from a tent in that situation, 


‘caused one to be set up by his sailors, 


at 20 paces distance in front of the 
house; it was the only place in which 
a shade could be found. The Em- 
peror had as much reason to be satis- 
fied with the spirit that animated the 
oflicers and soldiers of the brave 53d 
regiment, as he had been with the crew 
of the Northumberland. 

The house at Longwood was built 
to serve as a barn for the Company’s 
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farm ; the Deputy- Governor of the 
island had since built some chambers ; 
it served him for a country house, but 
it was not in a proper habitable state ; 
paar had been employed at it for 

a year, and the Emperor has been 
continually subjected to the inconve- 
nience and insalubrity of inhabiting a 
house in the progress of building.— 
The chamber in which he sleeps is 
too small to contain a bed of ordinary 
dimensions; but every alteration -at 
Longwood prolongs the inconvenience | 
of having workmen there. ‘There 
are, however, in this miserable terri- 
tory, beautiful situations, presenting 
fine trees, gardens, and good houses. 
There is, besides, Plantation House ; 
but» the positive instructions of Go- 
vernment forbad you from giving up 
this house, although much expence 
would thereby have been saved to 
your Government—an expence incur- 
red in fitting up at Longwood a hut, 
covered with paper, which is already 
unserviceable. 

You have interdicted all correspon- 
dence between us and the inhabitants 
of the island—you have, in fact, pla- 
ced the house at Longwood az secret 
——you have prevented. any communi- 
cation of the officers of the garrison ; 
—it seems, therefore, to be your study 
to deprive us of the little resources 
which this miserable territory affords, 
and we are here just as we should be 
on the insulated and uninhabited rock 
of Ascension. During the four 
months that you have been at St He- 
lena, you have, Sir, rendered the si- 
tuation of the Emperor much worse. 
Count Bertrand has observed te you, 
that you violate even the laws of your 
Legislature, and that you trample un- 
der foot the rights of General Offi- 
cers, prisoners of war. You have re- 
plied, that you act according to the 
letter of your instructions, end that 
your conduct to us is net worse than 
is dictated by them. 

I have the honour to be, 
Count DE MontHoroy. 
After 
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After I had signed this letter, I re- 


ceived yours of the 17th August, in 


whick you subjoin the account of an 
annual sum of 4&.20,000 sterling, 
which you consider indispensable tor 
the support of the expences of the es- 
tablishment at Longwood, after hav- 
ing made all the reductions which you 
thought possible. We do not think 
we have any thing to do with the 
discussion of this point; the table of 
the Emperor is scarcely provided with 
strict necessaries, and all the provi- 
Sions are of the worst quality.— You 
ask of the Emperor a fund of £.12,000 
sterliny, as your Government will on- 
ly allow £.8000 for all the expences. 
J have already had the honour of in- 
forming you, that the Emperor had no 
funds, that for a year past he had nei- 
ther writien nor received any letter, 
and that he is altogether ignorant of 
what has passed, or is passing, in 
Europe. Transported by force to this 
rock, without beiay able to write or 
to receive any answer, the Emper- 
or Is now entirely at the mercy of the 
English agents. The Emperor has 
always desired, and is still desirous, 
to provide himself for all his expences, 
of whatever nature, and he will do it 
as soon as you render it possible, by 
taking off the interdictions laid upon 
the merchants of the island with re- 
gard to his correspondence, and di 
recting that it should not be subjected 
to any inquisition on your part, or b 
any of your agents. ‘Thenceforth the 
wants of the Emperor would be known 
in Enrope, and those persons who in- 
terested themselves in his behalf might 
send him the fands necessary to pro- 
vide for them. | 

The letter of Lord Bathurst, which 
vou have communicated to me, gives 
birth to strange ideas. Are your 
Ministers then ignorant that the 
spectacle of a great man in captivity 
and adversity is a most sublime spec- 
tacle? Are they ignorant that Na. 
poleon at \t Helena, in the midst of 
persecutions of every description, to 


which he opposes nothing but serenity, 
is greater, more sacred, and more 
venerable, than when seated upon the 
fivst throne in the world, where for so 
long a time he was the arbiter of 
kings? Those who, in such a situation, 
are wanting to Napoleon, are blind to 
their own character and that of the 
nation which they represent. 


ScoTTIsH REVIEW. 


I. Dissertation; exhibiting a General 
View of the Progress of Mathemati- 
cal and Physical Sctence, since the 
revival of letters in EurorE. By 
Joun PLayratir, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of 
EpineurGu. Prefixed to Vol. II. 
Part I. of Supplement to the En 
cyclopzdia Britannica. 


‘XHE present Dissertation forms a 
sequel of that, exhibiting a view of 
the progress of the philosophy of mind, 
which was prefixed by Mr Stewart to 
the first part of this great literary 
undertaking. The opinion which we 
originally pronounced on Mr Stewart’s 
portion has been confirmed by more 
eminent critics, as well as by the uni- 
versal sense of the public. The two 
dissertations, when completed, and 
when that of Mr Brande on the pro- 
gress of chemical science has been 
added to them, will exhibit a complete 
view of the career of scientific disco- 
very during that era of unparalleled 
splendour which bas elapsed since the 
revival of letters in Europe. The 
period was scertainly auspicious, for 
collecting, into one view, the disco- 
veries of so many enlightened ages ; 
as well as for raising from thence a 
light, to guide that spirit of enquiry, 
which is still so active. It would be 
difficult to find two individuals so 
eminently qualified for achieving this 
great literary enterprize. In both, 
an 
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an extent of learning which places 
before their eyes, as in a map, all the 
departments of human knowledge—a 
comprehension of view which enables 
them to take in the whole without con- 
fusion—a sedate and _ philosophical 
spirit, combined with an almost poeti- 
cal glow of imagination—and a perspt- 
cuity which brings their loftiest con- 
ceptions to the level of ordinary read- 
ers, are characteristics which both 
these great men share nearly in com- 
mon. With all this agreement, there 
are, independent of the difference of 
pursuits, certain distinctions in their 
character of mind, which, though 
readily felt, are not easily delineated. 
In the one, a grander sweep of thought, 
a bolder and more ardent tone of en- 
thusiasm ; in the other, more care and 
precision; an eloquence more cautions 
and measured, though rising to 2 tone 
often not less elevated. The differ- 
ences correspond very exactly to those 
required by their favourite pursuits, 
and were probably the cause which 
turned them into this variety of direc- 
tion. 

Mr Playfair, in delineating the 
history of physical science, has not 
adopted exactly the plan followed by 
Mr Stewart, in treating his part of 
the subject. There, the whole round 
of moral science was taken in one 
view, and considered as a single pro- 
_cess, the steps of which were con- 
tinually advancing. Mr Playfair has 
judged it necessary to divide physical 
science into its constituent portions, 
and to consider the progress of each 
under a separate head. Of these two 
plans it may be remarked, that the 
one seems best calculated to exhibit 
the progress of science itself, the 
other that of the mind by which the 
science is carried on. The change of 
plan seems therefore naturally dicta- 
ted by the change of subject. We 
confess that we are partial to Mr 
Stewart’s plan, and could have wish- 
ed that it had been practicable to in- 
troduce it also into the other disser- 
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tation. Conscious, however, of the 
obstacles to its execution, we are al- 
together inclined to defer to the judg- 
ment of Mr Playfair, as to the neces- 
sity of the arrangement which he has 
adopted. 

The divisions under which Mr 
Playfair considers the subject are, L. 
Mathematics, which subdivide them- 
selves into Geometry and Algebra.— 
11. Experimental Lovestigation. Mr 
Playfair subdivides this into Ancient 
Physics, and Novum Organum. Un- 
der the last head he has given a most 
luminous summary and illustration of 
that work of Bacon, which has held 
out so great a light to modern dis- 
covery. ILL. Mechanics; subdivided 
into Theory of Motion and Hydro- 
statics. IV. Astronomy. This is 
considered under the heads of Ancient 
Astronomy—the Astronomy of Tycho 
and Copernicus ; of Kepler and Gali- 
leo; of Descartes, Huyghens, &c.; 
the establishment of Academies and 
Observatories ; the figure and magni- 
tude of the earth. V. Optics—the 
optical knowledge of the ancients ; 
the progress of optics from Alhazen 
to Kepler; and then from Kepler to 
the commencement of Newton’s dis- 
coveries. 

We intended to have made a few 
extracts from this dissertation, but, to 
tell the truth, the whole is so closely 
connected together, that there was no 
part which could be detached from 
the rest with any advantage. Besides, 
it either has been, or must soon be so 
universally read by all who take an 
interest in the progress of science, 
that few or none of our readers can 
suffer by the omission. 

The great periodical work to which 
these dissertations are prefixed, has 
now made some progress ; and though 
it be of a nature which custom has 
exempted from the tribunal of period- 
ical criticism, we cannot forbear to 
remark in passing, that it entirely cor- 
responds to the expectations excited by 
seeing attached to it the two greatest 
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names in Scottish literature. ‘There 
appears throughouta remarkable judg- 
ment displayed in selecting, for every 
task, the persons most peculiarly qua- 
lified to execute it, while the exam- 
ples set by the two great writers 
above noticed, with other powerful 
motives, appear to have given them a 
full command over the first names in 
every department of literature, Mr 
Leslie’s communications form pro- 
minent feature; they relate to some 
of the most interesting branches of 
science —Aerostation, Achromatics, 
Arithmetic, Barometer, &c. ‘These 
articles, besides the depth of science 
whic they display, are rendered pe- 
culiarly attractive by the spirit and 
enthusiasm with which they are writ- 
ten. Mr Leslie appears to have made 
very profound researches into the 
origin and infant steps ef science; and 
his intimate acquaintance with its re- 


cords, as consigned in the different: 


Janguages of Europe, enables him to 
introduce a variety of extremely cu- 
rious details, many of which must be 
new, even to the learned. Mr Play- 
fair, besides the preliminary disserta- 
tion already noticed, has contributed 
the article Astronomy, where, con- 
sidering that sctence chiefly in a phy- 
sical point of View, he exhibits the 
important additions made to it by 
Laplace and tie other eminent French 
savans. Dy Leach, under the article 
Annulosa, has commenced an excellent 
view of a new classification of the 
2znimal kingdom, which seems to be 
fully established in France, and which 
is certainly more accurate than any 
former one, though, we confess, to our 
less learned taste, somewhat dry and 
mechanical. Atomic Theory, by Dr 
Thomas Thomsen, and . Vegetable 
Anatomy by Mr Ellis, form excellent 
treatises on branches of science al- 
most entirely new. In the third part 
there is a very interesting article on 
Bees. In the lighter departments of 
literature, Mr Hazlitt has given 
irts, in the general principle of 


which we do not exactly agree wil 
him, but which abounds with curious 


and amusing illustrations, But the. 


lead in this department ts cvidently 
taken by the article Beauty, which, 
though not yet regularly owned, Is, 
on yood grounds, ascribed by the 
public to one to whom they are t- 
debted for an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement. Here too we have some 
hesitation in acceding to the general 
principle in its fullest extent ; but the 
article certainly exhibits all that in- 
genuity, liveliness, felicity of illustra- 
tion, and elegance of style, which de- 
servedly render its author the most 
popular prose writer of the present 
day. 

In politics and political economy, 
and in the philosophical spirit with 
which these subjects are treated, a 
striking superiority is here exhibited 
over most works of the same descrip- 
tion, ‘Lhe article Balance of Power 
presents a most masterly sketch of 
that important subject, divested of all 
conlined and party views, and consi- 
dered only in its relation to the gene- 
ral welfare and prosperity of nations. 
Under the head of Banking, we find, 
within a moderate compass, the most 
satisfactory view perhaps which has 
yet been given of that important com- 
mercial instrument, which has been 
carried, in modern times, to so great 
an extent. The articles Savings Banks 
and Benefit Societies treat very judi- 
ciously on subjects which bave attract- 
ed much of the Jaudable attention of 
the present age. We entirely agree 
with the writer in the preference he 
gives to benefit societies, the value of 
which, in the late rage for savings 
hanks, has, we think, been too much 
underrated. ‘The article Beggar, by 
the same author, contains a very enter- 
taining summary of the curious infor- 
mation lately collected on that subject. 

We may finally remark, that the 
articles of geographical and statisti- 
cal ivformation appear to be drawn 
up with more than the usual care'and 
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attention. The article Africa con- 
tains a very full exposition of the dif- 
ferent theories relative to the interior 
geography of that continent, which 
have lately attracted so much atten- 
tion. Under America will be found 
a very complete view of the explora- 
tory travels which have nearly com- 
pleted the geographical outline of this 
quarter of the world. Much valuable 
information will also be found under 
the heads of Abyssinia, Aleutian Isl- 
ands, Araucania, Assani, Australasia, 
Austria, Barbary States, Beloochis- 
taun, &c. &e, 

The biographical part also, though 
necessarily limited, contains much 
original and curious information. 

So long a serjes of eminent contri- 
butors, with the general activity and 
judgment displayed in its conduct, 
seem to ensure the completion of a 
work which will be almost unique in 
its kind, and eminently creditable to 
Scottish literature. 


Il. The Bower of Spring, with other 
Poems ; by the Author of the “ Pa- 
radise of Coquettes.” 8ve. 7s, 


YHE object of this elegant little 
poem is to attack, at once with the 
arms of reprobation and ridicule, a 
practice which seems rapidly gaining 
ground in the fashionable world. Day, 
within that circle, has long been gra- 
dually converted into night, and night 
into day. But perhaps a still more 
serious profanation is committed, when 
the seasons of the year are inverted, 
when winter is treated as if it were 
summer, and summer as if winter.— 
Yet this is the train which the fa- 
shionable world seem fast pursuing. 
November and December, corifessedly 
the gloomiest period of our annual 
round, are devoted to the country ; 
and to celebrate then any species of 
city festivity is considered as indica- 
ting a total estrangement from the 
views and pursuits of the fashionable 
March 1817. 
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world, On the other hand, May and 
June, which are certainly the gayest 
months in the calendar of nature, are, 
by the same power, consecrated, in 
London at least, almost solely to the 
noise and bustle of the town. Against 
this retrograde course the poem be- 
fore us is pointed. ‘To this object is 
humourously applied the lateness, or 
rather fotal absence of this genial 
season, which was last year experi- 
enced, ‘The poet, in roaming through 
the grove, on an April morn, supposes 
himself suddenly met by a profusion of 
blooms, and attracted by a sweet mys- 
terious sensation. These emotions 
are accounted for when he advances, 
and finds, reposing amid a wilderness 
of sweets, the Vernal Deity. 


* There, ’mid every soft perfume 
Which dewy vale e’er wafted, couch’d in 
bloom, 
A youthful form reclin’d. His beamy rod, 
And lucid wings, proclaim’d the Vernal 
God. 


No plumes those many-colour’d wings un- 
roll’d, 

But thousand petals bloom’d from every 
fold ; 


And, as he shook them thro’ the kindling 
air, 

Seem’d like his couching flowers, still ho- 
vering there. 

The wand, that lay neglected by his side, 

Glow’d with a torch-like radiance bright and 
wide ; 

And where it brightest pointed, in its ray 

Buds swell’d, and blossoms burst from every 
spray.’ 


The supernatural knowledge with 
which this power is endowed, soon 
enables him to discover the emotion 
which struggles in the mind of his 
votary ; and which is.that of surprise, 
that he should confine his charms to 
this narrow spot, and not lavish them, 
as before, wide over the face of na- 
ture. This is soon explained to be 
the absence of woman, who, now de- 
tained ‘ in crowded cities’ pomp,” no 
longer deigns to cast a glance over 
these charms, even when most lavish. 
ly displayed. The interest of the 
poem consists in the contrast drawn 
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between the attractions of this bright 
season of nature and the false and 
artificial ones for which they are for- 
saken. Both are described with great 
spirit and interest ; the former with a 
mixture of thought which perhaps 
takes from its simplicity ; the last ex- 
tremely to the life; while the heroic 
couplet is managed with a skill and 
facility which perhaps no other living 
poet can equal, The following ex- 
hibits both parts of the picture com- 
bined :— 


‘In the thick city’s smoke, can Beauty 

find 

A charm—a solace for the charms resign’d ? 

When, at soft noon, the river—that had 
glow’d, 

A flood of sunshine, dazzling as it flow’d,— 

Bent, where the wood-hung rocks its course 
forbid, 

Sinks into sweeter shade, oft seen, oft hid, 

And airs so fresh are flowing, that on high 

Their very breath would tell of waters 
nigh ;— 

While thro’ the air a thousand warblings 
run, 

And many a wing is glittering to the sun, 

And on some shelter’d slope, where hillocks 
meet, 

Glad echo answers to the lamb’s first bleat— 

O! loves she rather then such gloom, as 
falls 

Where the same windows front the same 
dull walls— 

To see new weary idlers tread once more 

The mud, or dust, which crowds had trod 
before, 

Or the gay chariot loiter, as it waits 

Some fool she scorns, or envious flirt she 
hates— 

Or in the Park, where slow-drawn coaches 
pass, 

And all is worsted-lace, and trees, and grass, 

Of dusty verdure, ’twixt bright liveries seen, 

Just snatch enough, to know that groves 


are green ! 


* Yet, sometimes, not forgetful of the 
shade, 
She calls my blooms, her feeble pomps to 
aid. 
Then, from the hall, gay bowers the myrtle 
weaves, 
And powder'd lackeys half are lost in leaves; 
a saloons, or where the dancer 
les, 


Aad a fair world of chalk in chaos dies, — 


The tow’ring orange flames, with roses 
mixt, 

And gems and nodding feathers flash be- 
twixt. 

Vain artifice ! Can hues and odours, pour’d 

*Mid essenced crowds, or in the steamy 
board, 

Recall the simple vale, where violets drink 

Sweet dews, and glisten o’er the runnel’s 
brink. 


The next poem, entitled “ The 
Landscape,” also contains great beau- 
ties; as in the following passage, ex- 
pressive of the early love of nature: — 


* Such the sweet radiance, Lucy ! which 
thy love 
Has shed on all things lovely. 
deem’d, 
Ev’n in my boyhood, nature could not glow 
More bright, than then it shone. My ear- 
liest breath 
Rose heav’nward in a wilderness of sweets 
So fair, as might have cradled the young 
heart 
Of one whom She whose temple is the 
world, 
Was nursiug for her altar. My first gaze, 
Beyond the mansion of my simple home, 
Was on the breadth of Ocean, and the hills 
That circled me. The sounds that struck 
my ear 
Came from the roaring surge, or the dark 
wood, 
That shook its mighty branches o’er the 
cliff, 

As if, above the storm, it were itself 
Sole mover of the blast, and proudly sent 
The tempest forth, to howl and rage below. 
Ev'n in the city’s busy haunt, my dreams, 
True to that early charm, were still of 


I had 


groves 

And waters. I have felt the mountain 
breeze 

Float o’er me, and in slumber oft have 
caught, 


As when I lay on some wild bank reclin’d, 
The brook’s sweet whisper, or wild rush 
of floods 


Lull’d faint but hoarse afar. All other 
charms, 

Save those which live before me now and 
bless 

Their gazer, I had mark’d; but, these un- 
known, 


I knew not other beauty. The same forms, 
With same sweet change of morn, and noor 
and eve, 
Were joy, ev’n then, and wonder ;—but th 
light 
That 
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That glistens o’er them now—the tender 
charm, 

Which souls not eyes behold—is thine, all 
thine. 


Besides these two, the volume con- 
tains a number of smaller poems, of 
various subject and character. ‘* The 
Hazards of an Unknown Poet,” * E- 
Jegy on a Lady of distinguished Mu- 
sical Excellence,” ** ‘fo Indolence,” 
appear to us to contain much merit, 
though our limits do not admit of ex- 
tracts from them. But there are one 
or two in a tone so very peculiar, that 
we cannot forbear noticing it, though 
almost with trembling, being appre- 
hensive that few will be able to con- 
cur in our views. Here the object 
seems less to be to communicate any 
precise thought or image, than to 
paint those trains of ideas which float 
in the mind of the poet when he 
abandons himself wholly to mystic 
reverie. In this view we must pro- 
fess, that the following little piece ap- 
pears to us very beautiful and ort- 
ginal; and that it seems to us a step 
made in poetry to paint in words these 
etherial and fugitive movements of 
the soul. The lines are addressed to 
the Spirit of Music, supposed to be 
heard, without the words being un- 
derstood— 


* Wake me not thus, with bliss I cannot 
name, 
To doubtful thoughts, and passions half 
unknown ! 
Say—for not Earth’s that strangely ten- 
der tone !— 
Say, what diviner realms its language claim ? 


Is Love’s blest world thy home—where on 
the ear, 
In moonlight groves, such gentle mur- 
murs rise, 
As, faint yet tender, like the whispering 
eyes, 
Speak what alone the answering heart can 
hear ? 


Or haunt’st thou, where, mid weeping 
flowers that blow 
By sunless fountains, Grief and Pity 
dwell ? 
Sighs the sole language there—that, sof- 
ten’d, swell 
From breast to breast, in extacy of woe! 


No! Thine the native voice, the words, of 
Heav'n.— 
High thoughts of holiest truth thou 
breath’st around. 
There, Angels hear, and learn.—To us, 
the sound, 
Dark, dark—but oh how sweet !—alone 
is giv’n. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


HE History of the University of 

Edinburgh, chiefly compiled from 
original papers and records, never be- 
fore published. By Alexander Bower, 
author of the Life of Luther. 2 vols. 
Svo. £.1 4s. 

The Bower of Spring, with other 
Poems. By the author of the Para- 
dise of Coquettes. 8vo. 7s, 

Letters from Scotland, by an Eng- 
lish Commercial ‘Traveller, written 
during a Journey in Scotland in the 
summer of 1815. I2mo. 6s. 

Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. delivered on the 13th March, 
in the House of Commons. 8vo. 1s. 

Defence of Usury Laws against 
the arguments of Mr Bentham and 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. By James 
Graham, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 1s.6d. 

Gerbaux on the Teeth; from the 
French. By a Member of the Facul- 
ty. 12mo. 6s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


RENNELL has published a 

quarto volume of I]lustrations of 
the History of the Expedition of the 
Younger Cyrus, and retreat of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks, with explana- 
tory maps. 


Mess. Biot and Mathieu, of the - 


French Institute, have finally deter- 
mined to visit Britain this spring, 
with a view to measure the length of 
the pendulum at London, at Edin- 

burgh, 
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burgh, and the Orkneys. M. Biot, 
in a letter to Professor Patel of Ge- 
neva, expresses his pleasure at the 
prospect of visiting this country, and 
of conversing with the eminent Tearn- 
ed men by whom it is adorned. 

‘Tne Rev. Dr Symmons’s Transla- 
tion of the A&neid of Virgil is nearly 
ready for publication. 

T. S. Raffles, Esq. late Lieutenant 
Governor of Java, is printing in 4to. 
an Account of the Island of Java, illus- 
trated by a map, and numerous plates. 

The second edition of Mr Murray’s 
Elements of Chemical Scicnce is in 
the press, and will be forthwith pub- 
lished. ‘This edition will contain a suc- 
cinct and lucid view of those import- 
ant and beautiful discoveries which 
have illuminated the rapid and bril- 
hhant march of chemistry. 

Mr C. Dyer has in the press, an 
entire new work of whole-leagth Por- 
traits, with biographical Memoirs of 
illustrious Englishmen ; the first part 
of which will certainly appear in the 
course of this month, 

Shortly will be published, in two 
volumes, embellished with eight en- 
gravings, by John Sowerby, F.L.S, 
a Midland Flora: comprising the in- 
digenous plants of the more central 
counties ; with occasional notes and 
observations, and a short introduction 
to the study of Botany : by T. Purton, 
Surgeon, &c. of Alcester. | 

The Early Minstrel, or a Sketch 
from Rural Nature, descriptive of a 
Spring Morning, with other Poems ; 
a second edition, considerably altered 
and enlarged, in one volume, foolscap, 
will be published early in March. 

On the first of March will be pub- 
lished at Paris, Annales Eucyclope- 
diques, vol. 1. to be continued every 
two months, edited by Professor Mil- 
lin, of the Institute, &c. This work. 
may be considered, either as a new 
work, or as a continuation of Le Ma- 
gaxin Encyclopedique, which was sus- 

pended last summer on account of the 


Stamp duty on all periodical works 


under twenty sheets. The same law 
still operates. ‘lo avoid its hateful 
operation, the Chevalier Millin pro- 
poses publishing two numbers in one, 
at intervals of two months; and as 
the Mag. Encyc. was already very vo- 
luminous, he has deemed it better to 
make a slight change in the title ; but 
the principles of the work and its na- 
ture will be the same ; the plan, in- 
deed, will be more extensive—it will 
contain accounts of all new discover- 
ies in the arts,sciences, and hterature ; 
the proceedings of learned societies in 
every part of the world; literary es- 
says and correspondence on all sub- 
jects, excepting the exact sciences, 
as geometry, mathematics, &c. The 
price, delivered in Paris, is six franes 
(five shillings) each volume, but the 


subscription must be for a year, or 
30s. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natu- 
ral History Society. 


T the first meeting of this Society 

for the winter session (Nov. 23, 
1816), Principal Baird communicated 
the copy of a letter from Lieut. Webb, 
dated Camp Fort, Peethora Gurh, 
April 2, 1816; in which that officer 
gives the altitudes of the principal 
snow peaks visible from Kumaon.— 
He ascertained the height of 27 peaks 
in the Great Snowy Chain. The dis- 
tances and bases were determined 
trigonometrically. The lowest peak 
measured was 15,733 feet above the 
level of the sea; the Azghest peak, 
25,669 feet above the sea: 21 of the 
peaks were from 20,000 to 25,000 
feet above the level of the sea! 

At the same meeting Mr Dacosta 
read a series of observations on the 
aR of some districts in the 
north of Ireland, and detailed several 


analyses of the indurations observed 
where certain rocks meet together, 
from which it appeared that these in- 
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curated substances possessed a differ- 
ent chemical composiiion from the 
softer and supposed unaltered rocks. 
At the next meeting, Dec. 7, Me 
Neill read an account of the capture 
of a beluga, or white whale, in the 
upper part of the Frith of Forth, im 
the month of June 1815, and describ- 
ed its principal external characters 
and dimensions. ‘The specimen, it 
appears, having fortunately fallen un- 
der the notice of a scientific gentle- 
man at Alloa (Mr Bald, civil engi- 
neer), was by him transmitted to 
Edinburgh, ‘The animal was a male, 
and was nearly of full size. In length, 
it measured, in a straight line, 13 
feet, 4 inches; and, where thickest, 
it was nearly nine feet in circumfer- 
ence. It was wholly of a rich white 
colour; and the singularity of its ap- 
pearance attracted many hundreds of 
spectators for several days. While 
the animal was entire and fresh, a 
correct and beautiful drawing of it 
was made by Mr Syme, painter to the 
Scciety. The external characters in 
general were found to agree with the 
descriptions given by Fabricius in the 
Fauna Groenlandica (delphinus albi- 
cans); by De la Cepede, in his His- 
toire des Cetacés (delplinapterus be- 
luga); and by Sir Charles Giesecké, 
in the article Greenland in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. Several healed 
wounds, the scars of which were still 
very obvious, indicated that this in- 
dividual had probably been struggling 
among drift ice, and had in this way 
been carried far from his usual haunts. 
Mr Pennant, in his writings, intimates 
a suspicion that the beluga occasion- 
ally visits our seas, It now appears 
that his conjecture was right: nor 
was this the first occasion on which 
the beluga has been seen on our 
shores. Mr Neill mentioned that 
Col. Imrie, of the North British Staff, 
had, so long ago as the year 1799, 
examined two young and mottled be- 
lugas, which had been cast upon the 
beach near Thurso, in the Pentland 


Frith, and that the Colonel’s deserip- 
tion, taken on the spot, accorded ge- 
nerally with the accounts given by 
Crantz, Fabricius, and others. 

At the meeting on Dec. 21, Dr 
Barclay described the appearances 
which occurred on the dissection of 
the beluga above-mentioned. He ar- 
ranged bis observations under the fol- 
lowing heads :—1. ‘The integuments. 
2. The tongue, alimentary canal, &c, 
3. The organs of generation. 4. ‘The 
os hyoides, larynx, trachea, and lungs. 
5. The skeleton. 6. The organs of 
sense. 

In examining the integuments, he 
found the rete mucosum about two- 
thirds of an inch in thickness, and 
evidently composed of two strata; the 
under stratum distinctly lamellated, 
with the edges of the lamin at right 
angles to the stratum above, and 
which, on looking outward, from 
within, were observed separating and 
uniting again in waved lines, leavin 
interstices between them where they 
diverged, extending through the 
whole depth of the stratum. On 
viewing this stratum from the lateral 
aspect, the lamina seemed obviously 
composed of fibres that were perpen- 
dicular to the stratum above and the 
cutis beneath. 

The tongue was thick and short, 
restricted in its motions, and situated 
far back in the mouth. ‘The cesopha- 
gus, when moderately inflated, was 
13 inches in circumference. The 
stomachs were four; the first the 
largest, and which, with the last part 
of the cesophagus, was lined with a 
thick white coat, similar to that which 
is found lining the cardiac extremity 
in the stomach of a horse. The in- 
testines were 28 yards in length, and 
without either a colon or ccecum : 
their circumference, when moderately 
inflated, between four and five inehes. 
The spleen was attached to the first 
stomach, and not larger than an or- 
dinary human spleen. ‘The omentum 
lay chiefly between the 
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The liver was almost reduced to a 
jelly by putrefaction, The gall blad- 
der was sougnt for, but not found.— 
The pancreas was observed stretching 
from lett to right, and every where 
blowa up toto large cells by exirica 
ted air. The kidneys, enveloped in a 
Jarge and liquid mass of putrefaction, 
were loadvertently overlooked. 

The testicles were situated near the 
anus, resting upon the sides of the 
intestine. The penis was without 
bone, and retracted into a sigmoid 
flexure by two niuscles. 

The heart presented nothing that 
was singular in its appearance. The 
sorta in circumference was 74 inches 
where measurcd over the valves, 13 
at the arch, and six where it rested 
on the vertebral column. The pul- 
monic artery over the valves was 1] 
inches in circuniference, and imme- 
diately beyond the valves 95. 

The os hyoides consisted of four 
bones. ‘The larynx of five cartilages, 
of which the epiglottis and the two 
arytenoids formed a tube of some 
inches in length, that pointed towards 
the blow-holes. The trachea was 
composed of cartilaginous rings; but 
its branches, so far as they were tra- 
ced in the lungs, of osseous rings.— 
There were no front teeth in the up- 
per jaw; and, like what occurs in 
some other animals with four sto- 
machs, there was bere a large branch 
sent off from the trachea before its 
division into two equal parts. The 


Poetry. 


lungs on the right and left side were 
without lobes, and without adhesion. 
The skeleton of the head resembled 
that of a porpesse, but in this animal 
was very unlike the shape of the head 
when covered with the fat muscles 
and integuments. ‘The vertebrae were 
easily distinguished into cervical, dor- 
sal, lumbar, and caudal. ‘The cervi- 
cal were seven, the dorsal 11, the 
lumbar 13. There were no stemal 
cartilages, but stemal ribs, as in birds, 
The true ribs were six: the false five; 
and the last three of these articulated 
only with the extremities of the trans- 
verse processes. There was no pelvis 
nor sacral extremities ; no clavicles, 
but large scapula. The other parts 
of the atlantal extremities, and a few 
of the distal caudal vertebra, were 
removed with the integuments, and 
carried to the tanpit. 

The brain was putrid; the spinal 
marrow proportionally small, the ver- 
tebral tube being chiefly filled up with 
a vascular plexus on each side, en- 
closed in an elastic cellular membrane. 
The eyes not so large as the human. 
The tongue, if an organ of taste, was 
so far back in the mouth that an ob- 
ject must have been half swallowed 
before it could be tasted. The blow- 
holes seemed rather organs of breath- 
ing than organs of smell; and noth- 
ing was found resembling the internal 
structure of nostrils. The organs of 
hearing, without and within, were 
sought for in vain. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF FRANCIS HORNER, ESQ. M.P. 
(From the London Star.) 


ISTORY will hold her brightest, clear- 
est torch, 
That future times may scan this changeful 
age ; 
And few there are whose fame it will not 
scorch, 


In lending light to read her awful page! 


Freedom will mark, with sadly anxious look, 
The crowds who sink to nothing silently; 


For few are there on whom her eye can brook, 
To bend its beam of love and majesty ! 


On thy fair fame that torch will print nostreak, 

No dark blot, blackning ’mid the depths of 
time; 

But Freedom's thoughts of love and grief 
shail seek 

The memery of thy day’s too quick decline ! 
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TO THE MEMORY OF FRANCIS 
HORNER, ESQ. M. P. 


(From the Edinburgh Evening Courant.) 


¢ GAD, lonely wanderer, whither dost thou 
stray ? 

Would’st thou a partner in thy pilgrim- 
way, 

Who, daug he fail’d to give thee counsel 
sage, 

Thy sorrow might by sympathy assuage ; 

Support thee, when by languor’s load op- 
pressed ; 

Or aid investigation’s anxious quest ?” 


** Kind stranger, would’st thou know the 
source of pain ? 
Long have I sought, but still have sought in 
vain— 
Not as the love-lorn maid, with tearful eyes, 
Pursues the lover who her foot-steps flies ; 
Or he, with cynie scowl, who should pre- 
tend, 
With lantern-light, at noon to seek a friend: 
A senator I seek, who, woo'd by Fame, 
Feels in his bosom friendship’s purest flame ; 
Yet bids it with superior ardour rise, 
When his lov’d country claims a sacrifice ; 
Deems nought too dear to feed the sacred 
fire, 
And trembles only lest it should expire . 
Estrang’d from faction, and base party-hate ; 
Cool and collected ’midst the keen debate ; 
Who, with the intricacies of the code 
Though conversant, the sophist’s path ne’er 
trode ; 
Whose powerful mind, as though from age 
mature, 
Can fruits autumnal ev’n in spring insure ; 
To principle who stedfast still remains, 
Nor e’er to barter truth for party deigns ; 
From his opponents can enforce esteem ;— 
Say, lives there such ?—or is it all a dream ? 
In vain my favour’d islands I explore: 
Ah! must I seek him on some distant 
shore ?” 


* Soon had I known thee, Queen of west- 
ern isles, 
Thy beauty beaming ’midst thy wonted 
smiles ; 
But now, alas! not causeless are thy tears ! 
See, where her head yon seat of science 
rears, 
Tyrrhenian Pisa; who—proud claim !—to 
those 
Who followed Nestor her foundation owes. 
Had not thy inquisition been too late, 
Thy moral pencil been out-strip’d by fate, 
There thou, the fair original, hadst found, 
New lustre lending to that elassic ground ; 


And, while his years alone unequal seem’d, 
By_Pisa’s sons another Nestor deem‘d. 
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But vain the power of science, or of clime ! 
This paragon belong’d not to our time. 


* Yet still the portrait to thy sons display; 
Like him, shall others bless the future day ; 
To Pisa drawn, *mid Folly’s mad career, 
To Wisdom’s urn shall dedicate a tear ; 

A brightening beam shall! shoot athwart the 
gloom, 

And life break forth from HoRWER’s ho- 
nour’d tomb!” 


Edinburgh, March 5, 1817. J. 
THE LATE MR. HORNER. 
** Monibus date lilia plenis.” 
THE CALEDONIAN MERCURY.) 


IF dying worth could consecrate the 
ground, 
Or dying Genius give a lasting name 
To scenes where its pure spirit breath’d 
around, 
To scenes that saw expire its soul of flame; 


How blest the spot, where HORNER’S steps 
delay’d' 
To seek for health beneath a milder sky, 
Where clos’d his eyes upou this world of 
shade, 
When Britain’s fondest hopes were doom’d 
to die! 


There Italy, the land of heroes, lies, 
And kindred frames are blended with the 
dust, 
That tasted freedom in their native skies, 
And hated tyranny, and lov’d the just. 


How soon has Heav’n resumed the gift it 
gave, 
As too aspiring for a longer stay, 
To early excellence an early grave 5 
His powers were not intended to decay : 


His was a mind to sacred virtue dear— 
A soul that, spurning far each crooked 
art 
With learning deep, with love of honour 
clear, 
Shewed the directness of a noble heart: 


Form’d still the Patriot’s glory to command, 
To lighten wisdom in its loftiest dome, 
To throw a lustre on bis native land, 
To be the sunshine of his native home. 


Full many an eye that watch'd his bright ca- 
reer, 

Along the path where perfect honous lies, 

Was dimmied with sorrow as it left the 
sphere ; 

For who shall tell the loss when HORNER 
dies! 

Departed 
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Departed now to join the glorious few, 
Where all the great of every age are met, 

Hearts to their country’s good for ever true, 
The lights of other worlds that never set. 


Oh ! fain would he whose hand attempts to 
twine 
A with’ring garland for his honour’d grave, 
To real bards the lofty theme resign, 
And mourn in silence o’er the print they 
gave, 


Full many a sun has ting’d those mould’ring 
tow’rs, 
Since first th’ abode of liberty they rose ; 
And often shall they soothe the wanderer’s 
hours, 
Before the ev’ning of their glory close: 


There glides the Arno in Etrurian pride, 
By Pisa’s walls, when hast’ning to the sea, 
There, too, shall Memory o'er his tomb pre- 
side, 
To point to all what statesmen ought te be. 


Aberdeen, 9th March 1817. B. 


SAWNEY’s SOLILOQUY on BERWICK 
BRIG. 
A FRAGMENT. 
PAREWEEL, ye chapmen bodies a’, 
Wha hunt the plack thro’ thick and tHfin; 
Whase Christian claws, conform to law, 
Just yeuk to tak’ the stranger in! 
Nae mair ye'll sit an’ wink an’ sneer, 
When broodin’ o’er your pork an’ puddin’; 
Syne straik ye’re chins, an’ at me speir 
Gin sick e’er mens’d a Norland weddin’ ? 
Nor, when Affliction haunts my hame, 
Will ye bewail my doolfu’ case, 
An’ stap ny toom, unhanseli’d wame, 
Syne brag o’t in the market place. 
An’ ye, my gawsy kintra lads, 
Neist neibors to the brute creation, 
Wha ghbly sweel’d my college suds, 
An’ roos’d my lib’ral education ; 
Nae mair, oer foamin’ cans an’ pots, 
At corkin’ match an’ dear bull-baitin’, 
To you Vil gabble gude braid Scots, | 
An’ gaur ve trow it’s Greck an’ Latin; 
Nor will ye mak’ me heud the stakes, 
Whan wag'ring thrany wi’ letver’d loons, 
An’ threip as how the land 0” cabes 
An’ Edinburgh are neibor towns. 


London, T. M. C. 
14th March 1817. 
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THE SOLDIER'S RETURN FROM 
WATERLOO. 


HE fragrant wind that sweeps the groves, 
And gently stirs the suinmer sea, 
To other ladies brings their loves, 
With shout, and song, and revelry, 
And joy, and pomp, and warlike glee. 
Go, climb the rock where sea gulls lave 
Their snowy plumes, my page, and see 
If through the Solway’s murmuring wave 
The vessels sweep which bring the brave. 
Forth flew the page, as eaglet flies, 
Yo the smooth lake where cygnets breed, 
When back he came with beaming eyes, 
And faltering tongue, and breathlessspeed. 
*“Oh! brede your locks and trim your 
weed, 
Wear heart and soul upon your tongue, 
The sea is bright with banners spread, 
And cavern'd glen and cliff along 
Ring to the soldier’s homeward song.” 


O’er-mantled with her snowy veil, 
She started forth, while, thickening near, 
The breeze stretch’d many a milk-white 
sail ; 
And dames from cliff and mainland drear, 
Flung seaward many a shout and cheer, 
With warlike forms flash’d stern and prow, 
Full many a lady hail’d her dear ; 
And many a fair cheek, wet with woe, 
Wax’d faint, no kindred tongue to know. 


*Mid captur’d banners, streaming bright, 
Aud Jaurell’d eaglets, sparkling gold, 
Her warlike husband biess’d her sight ; 
Beside him, minstrel hvar and old, 
Class’d him with kings and heroes bold, 
All trembling with delight, she flew: 
No alter’d mein, no aspect cold 
She met; but eyes all bright with dew, 
And throbbing breast and rapture true. 
She clasp’d and gaz’d him o’er and o’er; 
Unharm’d, he smil’d, by wound or scar. 
‘* Now this, she cried, is blyther bour 
Than when mild July’s bridal star 
Illum’d thy path to softer war.” 
He kiss’d and bless’d his sobbing dame— 
** And my sweet lady’s lovelier far, 
Than when, ali flush’d with maiden shame, 
Unto her bridegtoom’s arms she came.” 


London, 


March 1817. HrDALLan. 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 18. 1817. 
REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 


Karl of Harrowby, chairman of the 

secret committee appointed to examine 
the papers laid before the House, by order 
of the Prince Regent, presented the report 
of that committee, which was read by the 
clerk. 

The report commenced by stating, that 
the committee had examined the papers re- 
ferred to their consideration, and had no 
doubt, from the facts therein disclosed, that 
a traitorous conspiracy had heen entered in- 
to in the metropolis, for the overthrow, by 
force of arms, of the constitution of this 
country. It farther stated, that in the 
course of last autumn, different meetings 
had been held in different parts of the king- 
dom, and various plans suggested in fur- 
therance of this traitorous project. At a 
subsequent period, public meetings, under 
specious pretexts, were resorted to witha 
view to collect great numbers of people to- 
gether, and bring them into the views of 
the leaders in the plan. Spa-fields was the 
first place selected, from the space it afford- 
ed, for collecting together a large assem- 
blage of people, and from its immediate vi- 
cinity to the metropolis, which it was in- 
tended to have attacked. MHand-bills were 
industriously dispersed throughout the me- 
tropolis, inviting unemployed mariners, me- 
chanics, &c. &c. to the first meeting at this 
place, and when assembled there, the most 
inflammatory language, was used to them, 
for the purpose of paving the way to the 
ulterior object in view. At the first meet- 
ing another meeting was agreed upon at the 
same place (Spa-fiélds,) on the second Mon- 
day atter the mecting of Parliament. In 
the interim between these two meetings, 
various schemes were set on foot. One of 
them was the general liberation of prison. 
ers, and an address was circulated in the 
jails to prepare them for this liberation, 
and invite their co operation. It was also 
intended to set fire to the barracks, to at- 
tack the Tower, Bank, &c. The soldiers 
were also to be seduced from their alle- 
giance. Pains were taken at the different 


public-houses of the metropolis to infuse 
such opinions into the people at sueh pla. 
March 1817. 
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ces. Flags and other insignia were also 
prepared for the meeting at Spafields ; arms 
were also furnished to a number of persons 
on that day, who attended with them con- 
cealed, and various schemes of insurrection 
were also arranged. The attacks on gun- 
smiths’ houses, which followed that day’s 
proceedings, were not accidental, but pre- 
concerted. The failure also of the plan on 
that day was described as attributable to 
casual circumstances, and the leaders by no 
means abandoned their intentions. The 
committee farther regretted to state, that 
meetings to act simultaneous with those of 
the metropolis were also arranged in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and which were 
to await the result of the meetings here. 
The expedient seemed to be to wait until 
the whole kingdom was completely ripe for 
some desperate proceeding. ‘Two objects 
were apparently kept in view—the first was 
to establish societies in all parts of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, in order to infect the 
minds of every class of the community, and 
to bring into contempt all law, religion, 
and morality: the second was, to hold out 
to them the hope of becoming possessed of 
all property, and, for that purpose, to in- 
cite them to take up arms... The report 
then adverted to the existence of societies, 
under the denomination of ** Hampden 
Clubs,” which, with many others, were in- 
stituted under the idea of procuring parlia- 
mentary reform. Their name and profes- 
sed design had induced many people to be- 
come members, who did not know their 
real objects; and the committee did not 
mean to impute to those persons improper 
views or Motives. Amongst the manufac- 
turing classes of society, the principles of 
those clubs appeared to be most widely dis- 
seminated. There were other societies in 
being, professing parliamentary reform ; 
but, under that expression, supporting the 
doctrine of universal suffrage and annual 
Parliaments—propositions which did not 
merely embrace an alteration, but the total 
subversion of the constitution. In London, 
there existed what was denominated Branch 
societies—and it was by committees, form- 
ed from clubs of that description, that their 
different plans were formed. Amongst 


another class of societies, termed the Spen- 
cean, it was deemed unworthy to look for 
They advocated a 
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parochial partnership in land. They consi- 
dered landholders as only the stewards of 
the land, which was, in fact, the people’s 
property. The societies under those differ- 
ent names were so numerous, that they ex- 
tended through all parts of the country. 
They were to be found in Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Mansfield, Chester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Norwich, Manchester, Kc. And 
in some parts of the country, where persua- 
sion did not procure proselytes, threats 
were held out to those who would not join 
them. Secrecy was the principle that gave 
the members of the different committees 
undisputed authority over the societies to 
which they were attached. Their proceed- 
ings were seldom committed to writing— 
almost every thing was transacted verbally 
at the meetings of the societies—and the 
Secretaries managed the important part in 


private. It appeared that, in some parts 


of the country, arms had been procured by 
individual members—and subscriptions were 
required, which, although the amount paid 
by each person was very small, yet, in con- 
sequence of the great number of persons 
concerned, the gross sum was of consider- 
able magnitude. The principles of these 
persons were demonstrated by their pro- 
ceedings. They sat until a late hour, de- 
vising means for the destruction of order, 
the general equalisation of property, and 
the overthrow of the constitution. The 
landlord was represented as a monster that 
must be hunted down, and the fund-holder 
was considered as still worse. Those mect- 
ings, it appeared, were frequently conclu- 
ded by prophane songs—parts of the Litany 
were parodied and chanted, the whole of 
the company joining in chorus. The mem- 
bers were taught an utter contempt for ail 
law and morality, and were prepared for 
any act of violence or insubordination. The 
unremitting attempt to disseminate through- 
out the country, at the very lowest price, 
publications containing the most dangerous 
doctrines—doctrines that went to root out 
those principles on which alone any Go- 
vernment could be supported—was one 
great part of the system pursued by the dis- 
contented. The committee could not but 
consider the late act of outrage committed 
against the Prince Regent as a melancholy 
proof of the wish which existed to destroy 
all reverence for Government—that attack 
having been made on*his Royal Highness 
when he was even in the exercise of one of 
the most important parts ef his constitu. 
tional functions. It appeared also to be a 
part of the system of the disaffected to take 
advantage of public meetings of the people, 
in order to address them in the most licen- 
tious languagemand to impress on the 


minds of the ignorant, that if the Sovereign 
did not immediately obey the prayer of 
their petitions, he had forfeited all claim to 
the throne. By these means, the minds of 
honest and well-disposed men were kept in 
a state of perpetual alarm ;—and, in order 
to carry on their plans more effectually, ef- 
forts were made by the disaffected to divide 
and harass the military force sent out to 
support the civil power, so as to render 
them inadequate to preserve the public tran- 
quillity. Such a state of things could not 
be allowed to continuc, without hazarding 
the most dreadful evils, and the committee 
thought it their duty to express their decided 
opinion, that other measures were necessary 
for the preservation of the public peace, and 
for the protection of the community at 
large, whose safety it involved in those pro- 
ceedings. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, that the re- 
port be taken into consideration on Friday. 
—After a few words from Lord Grosvenor, 
deprecating the adoption of any measures 
injurious to the liberty of the subject, the 
motion was agreed to. . 

Lord Holland presented a petition from 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of 
the city of London, praying for reform and 
retrenchment. His Lordship took this op- 
portunity of denying that universal suffrage 
was a natural, or annual Parliaments a le- 
gal right of the people; and it was, in his 
opinion, necessary to remove such fallacies 
from the public mind. He was, however, 
far from being of opinion that some reform 
in the duration of Parliament would not be 
beneficial; but for the present, he was of 
opivion that parliamentary reform was un- 
attainable. Still he thought something 
might be done to diminish the corruption 
now existing. He did not think that re- 
form itself would remove all our distresses, 
nor that it would feed the hungry or clothe 
the naked.—The petition was laid on the 
table. 

Kari Grey said, he also had a petition, 
praying for reform, from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the city 
of London. His Lordship took this oppor- 
tunity of delivering his sentiments on the 
question, and which were nearly the same 


as those of Lord Holland.—The petition 
was laid on the table. 


Friday, February 21. 


The Earl of Grosvenor presented a pe- 
tition from T. Cleary, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Union Society, which, it alledged, had 
been alluded to in the report of the secret 
committee. The petition was read, and it 
prayed that T. Cleary might be allowed to 
prove at the bar, that the London Union 
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Society had no connexion with the Spen- 
cean Philanthropists ; the object of the for- 
mer being to obtain a reform in Parliament 
eccording to the constitution ; and that of 
the latter being to obtain a division of the 
land among the people. The petition also 
denied that the London Union Society ever 
had any one branch, or had any correspon- 
dence with any other society, nor had it 
met for three years. It was founded by 
Mr Montague Burgoyne, the present Lord 
Mayor, Colonel Bosvilie, Sir F. Burdett, 
Mr Alderman Goodbehere, &c.; and that it 
never did any one act, but to publish one 
address to the nation, at its origin in 1812, 
on the subject of parliamentary reform. 
The petitioner also offered to produce the 
books of the society at the bar, which he 
had brought with him for that purpose ; 
and he concluded by submitting whether 
the committee might not have been misled 
by what might appear to them to be good 
evidence. The noble Earl then proceeded 
to animadvert on the conduct of Ministers 
in attempting to abridge the liberties of the 
people, when he was called to order, and 
the Lord Chancellor said, that he would not 
sit ten minutes longer on the woolsack if 
the House permitted such irregularities. 

A long conversation took place on the 
subject; Lords Grey, Holland, Erskine, 
Lauderdale, Darnley, Fitzwilliam, &c. ar- 
gued for receiving the petition, on the 
ground that the report of the committee af- 
fected the character of the petitioner, and 
that he was entitled to petition in his own 
defence, as the only means of obtaining re- 
dress. 

It was, on the other hand, alledged, by 
the Lord Chancellor, Duke of Atholl, Lord 
Liverpool, &c. that the complaint of the pe- 
titioner was founded on matter contained in 
a document which was meant for the use of 
their Lordships’ House exclusively. 

Lord Grey moved that the debate be ad- 
journed till Friday, to afford time for en- 
quiry, by a committee of privileges, whe- 
ther there was any instanee of a petition si- 
milar to the present being rejected on the 
ground of reference to proceedings of that 
House, of which the petitioner ought to 
have no knowledge. 

On a division this motion for adjourn- 
ment was negatived, by 64 to 18; anda 
motion for receiving the petition was also 
negatived, without a division. 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 


On the re-admission of strangers to the 
bar, it appeared that Lord Sidmouth had in- 
troduced a bill, the title of which we un- 
derstood to be, ** A bill to enable his Ma- 
Jesty to secure and detain in custody such 
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persons as his Majesty shall suspect of trea- 
sonable intentions against his Majesty's per- 
son and government.” His Lordship inti- 
mated, that it was thought most convenient 
for their Lordships to discuss the principle 
of the measure on the second reading of 
the bill, which he intended to propose 
should take place on Monday next. He 
thought it also necessary to give notice, 
that if that motion should be then agreed 
to, he would propose to pass the bill through 
two stages on the same night. 

Lord Holland hoped that the noble Lord 
would, when he moved the second reading, 
enter fully into the grounds on which he 
proposed so extraordinary and important a 
measure. If it should still be determined 
not to lay the evidence on which the com- 
mittee had founded their report before the 
House, it might at least be expected that 
Ministers would consent to lay before their 
Lordships the dates of the transactions re- 
ferred to in the report, and also the dates 
of the information relating thereto, which 
had at different times been received by his 
Majesty’s Government. The bill was then 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time on Monday. 

Monday, February 24. 

Lord Darnley, after adverting to the dis- 
tresses of the times, asked whether the ex- 
amples of the Prince Regent, and of the 
Marquis Camden in giving up his sinecure, 
were likely to be followed ? 

Lord Rolle said, that Ministers intended 
to give up one-tenth of the income from 
their offices. He would recommend a sub- 
scription among the higher classes, to enable 
Government to dispense with the taxes on 
leather, salt, &c. for the relief of the poor. 

Lord Grosvenor again presented the pe- 
tition of Mr Cleary, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Union Society, which was rejected on 
Friday night. The petition was framed in 
precisely the same language as the last, 
with the difference of some trifling altera- 
tion in those parts objected to on a former 
night. 

After some discussion, the petition was 
brought up. 

Earl Grey moved that it be referred for 
consideration to a @ommittee, which was 
rejected. 

A petition from Mr Hunt was presented 
by Lord Holland, setting forth, generally, 
the orderly and temperate conduct of the 
people assembled at Spa-fields, and other 
places, and complaining of false aspersions, 
which had been cast upon their conduct, 
The petitioner farther stated, that the se- 
cond meeting, at least, which took place in 
Spa-fields, was with the knowledge of Lord 
Sidmouth, who, when the petitioner had 
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an interview with him on the occasion, 
Suggested a doubt about his attending the 
second meeting, said that the petitioner's 
presence would prevent much mischief. 
The petition was laid on the table. 

Lord Sidmouth then moved the second 
reading of the bill, to enable his Majesty to 
secure and detain in custody, persons sus- 
pected of designs against his Majesty’s per- 
son and Government, or in other words, for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus act. His 
Lordship prefaced the motion with a speech 
of considerable length, founded upon the 
report of the secret committee. He vindi- 
cated the committee for not publishing the 
evidence, as it would put to hazard the in- 
dividuals from whom it had been obtained. 
There were three prominent features in the 
report :— 

1. That no doubt was left in the minds 
of the committee, ** that a traitorous con- 
spiracy had been formed in the metropolis 
for overthrowing, by means of a general in- 
surrection, the established Government, 
laws, and constitution of this kingdom, and 
of effecting a gencral plunder and division 
of property.” 

2. That ** designs of this nature have 
not been confined to the capital, but have 
been extended, and are still extending wide- 
ly in many other parts of Great Britain, 
particularly in some of the most populous 
and manufacturing districts.” 

3. That ** such a state of things cannot 
be suffered to continue, without hazarding 
the most imminent and dreadful evils.” 

His Lordship stated, that evidence had 
been laid before the committee, by which it 
unquestionably appeared, that the whole 
physical strength of the population was to 
be employed and organised for the destruc- 
tion of the most sacred establishments. 

Marquis JWrellesley observed, that this 
was a crisis which at once called for all 
the fortitude of the pcople, and all the ener- 
gy of the Government: he was ready to al- 
low that the state of the popular mind was 
exactly such as had been described by one 
of the greatest statesmen of any age or 
country—he meant, that general distress 
had produced general discontent. The 
statesman to whom he’alluded had said, in 
language quite as good as any quoted by 
the noble viscount, whether Greek, or La- 
tin, or English, that ** the matter of sedi- 

tion was of two kinds, poverty and discon- 
tent;” and of this matter of sedition he 
(Lord Wellesley) was willing to admit that 
there was an abundant supply ; though as 
to the sedition itself, he did not think the 
proot was so evident. Let it be proved, 


however, that the country was in danger, 
and he would ask where was the man who 
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would not say that even a great evil ought 
to be sustained in order to prevent a greater. 
The noble Marquis then took a review of 
the situation of the country since the con- 
clusion of the war, and taxed ministers 
with concluding an inglorious peace—a 
peace by which the rights of the people who 
had done so much were totally forgotten ; 
when whole nations were laid prostrate at 
the feet of monarchs; when, in defiance of 
natural prejudices, of national habits, and 
of national objects, people whose interests 
were not only unconnected, but entirely 
contrary, were tied together like slaves in a 
string, for the sake of gratifying the vanity 
or adding to the power of this or that sove- 
reign. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) ‘Then 
it was that the old principle of jacobinism 
began to awake again: then it was that its 
spirit, so long dead, revived and again burst 
forth, (hear, hear. J—As to Ireland, there, 
according to ministerial accounts, all was 
quiet, though, to tell the truth, he (Lord 
Wellesley) could not help assenting to the 
saying of a facetious friend who had just 
left that country, ** that it was as quiet as 
gunpowder.” Atall events, ministers should 
be cautious in their proceedings ; they should 
feel that the present temper of the nation 
required to be treated with the utmost de- 
licacy, and that every mode should be ta- 
ken to convince the people that the parlia- 
ment did not outstep the just limits of ne- 
cessity. As yet, he bad seen no evidence 
which could lead him to think that the dan- 
ger was of sufficient form and dignity to 
require that the personal liberty of the sub- 
ject should be violated. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reviewing the 
report, took the same line of argument as 
Lord Sidmouth, contending for the neces- 
sity of vigorous measures. 

Earl Grey contended generally that the 
existing laws were sufficient to punish both 
sedition and blasphemy. 

The Duke of Sussex observed, that he 
was present at the greatest part of the exa- 
minations of the rioters, and the result he 
had heard was this:—The whole subscrip- 
tion amounted to the enormous sum of ten 
pounds, which was collected to defray the 
expences of handbills for calling the meet- 
ing. The waggon went with a debt of 10s., 
which was still unpaid. The ammunition 
was put in at the top of Chancery-lane, and 
was contained in an old stocking: there 
were about 50 balls, none of which fitted 
the pistols, and 1 Ib. of powder: such was 
this mighty plan of insurrection; but, he 
could not allow mole-hills to be magnified 
into mountains. This was a subjcet-nearly 
as serious as voting life and death, guilty or 
not guilty; and it was impossible to vote 
away 
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away the liberties of Englishmen in this 


manner. The duty of an honest man was 
to vote only on that side on which his con- 
science lies, and therefore he should sit 
down in voting against the measure, (/ear. ) 

Lords Grenville and Holland spoke short- 
ly against the bill, and the Duke of Glou- 
cester in support of it. The House then 
divided on the motion for the second read- 
ing, when it was carried in the aifirmative 
by 150 to 35. The bill was then read a se- 
cond time, committed, reported, read a third 
tine, and passed. 


Friday, February 28. 


Lord Holland presented Petitions from 
Bannockburn, Perth, and Montrose, pray- 
ing for Parliamentary Reform; and one 
from the Lord Mayor and Livery of Lon- 
don in Common Hall assembled, against 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 7. 

Mr Calvert presented a petition for re- 
form from the livery of London assembied 
in Common Hall. He declared he would 
support the prayer of the petition, and, as 
evincing the necessity of reform, mention- 
ed, that he had been one of six persons who 
sent two members to Parliament, each of 
whom paid £.4500 for their seats. After 
a few observations from Mr Brand and 
others, the petition was read and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Petitions on the same subject from Man- 
chester and Leeds were received ; one from 
Bradford was rejected, on account of disre- 
spectful language. 


FINANCES—REDUCTIONS. 


Lord Casticreagh moved the reading of 
that part of the Prince Regent’s speech 
which was particularly addressed to the 
House of Commons, and it was accordingly 
read by the Clerk. His Lordship then ob- 
served, that the House had now, for the 
first time, to consider of what should be a 
proper permanent system for a peace estab- 
lishment. Reductions had been in pro- 
gress from the termination of hostilities; 
since which period no less than 300,000 
soldiers and sailors had been discharged. 
It was now the time for Parliament to 
look to the scale upon which the peace ex- 
penditure should be formed. Previous to 
his moving for a Committee, he should take 
a general view of our financial situation. 
The support of public credit, by making 


‘the nation live within its income, must be 
‘the grand object of all parties. England 


had never sought relief by a failure in the 
performance of its honourable engagements. 


yearly reduction £.100,000. 
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It was proposed to make a reduction of 
5000 men in the home military establish- 
ment, and of 13,000 in the colonial estab- 
lishment. The troops in France were to 
be reduced from 30,000 to 20,000, and the 
Indian army from 20,000 to 17,000. The 
total vote for last year was 150,000, for 
this year it would be 123,000; for the Bri- 
tish, [rish, and colonial establishments, it 
was last year 99,000, this year it would be 
$1,016. The total charge for the army, mi- 
litia, half- pay, &c. exclusive of the ordnance, 
was estimated for this year at £.9,230,000, 
being a diminution of £.1,334,000 as com- 
pared with the supply of 1816. In the 
ordnance department there would be a sa- 
ving of £.450,000. The pensions and half- 
pay of the army amounted to £.2,554,000-. 
In the navy there would be a diminution of 
14,000 men ; the number for last year be- 
ing 33,000, and for this only 19,000. 
There would be no reduction in the ma- 
rines. The charge for the navy would not 
exceed £.6,397,000, being £.3,717,000 less 
than that of last year. The grand total for 
the army, commissariat, extraordinaries, 
ordnance, naval and miscellaneous services, 
would amount to £.18,373,000. By next 
year various savings might be effected, to 
the amount of £.1,073,000, which would 
reduce the general charge to £.17,300,000. 
From this, in instituting a comparison with 
former peace establishments, there must be 
deducted the amount of half-pay, pensions, 
&c. which was then very inconsiderable, 
but now had risen, from the long continu- 
ance of our naval and military exertions, to 
the sum of £.4,345,000. The expendi- 
ture in 1792 for Britain and Ireland was 
£.6,200,000 ; making thededuction just men- 
tioned, it would now be about £.13,000,000. 
There would, of course, be an annual sa- 
ving, by deaths in the half-pay and pensions, 
which were now received, by 100,000 men. 
It was calculated that the deaths would be 
about 2500 yearly, and the proportionate 
Ministers 
were exceedingly anxious to make the in- 
come and expenditure commensurate. He 
trusted that the estimates would meet the 
approbation of the House. His Lordship 
then panegyrized the efforts made by the 
rich to relieve the distresses of the lower 
orders, and announced, amidst general 
cheering, that the Prince Regent would, 
for atime, give up, for the public service, 
£.50,000 a-year, being about a fifth of the 
branch of the Civil List connected with the 
expences of the Sovereign. He could not 
make a permanent tender of this reduction, 
without contracting a debt which would 
render his liberality of no advantage to the 
country, and might lead to a degradation of 
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the Crown by repeated calls upon his peo- 
ple to pay it. It was not, in this case, the 
saving, but the priuciple that was unport- 
ant. The example would be followed by 
the servants of the Crown, as tt that part 
of the salaries which had accrued to them 
from the abolition of the property tax. The 
Noble Lord then came to the subject of the 
nomination of a Committee to investigate 
the state of the income and expenditure. 
He saw no reason for departing from the 
old mode of ballot, notwithstanding Mr 
Brougham’s repetition of one of Mr Sheri- 
dan’s jokes. He would, however, propose 
them openly and fairly, from among inde- 
pendent country gentlemen, persons in of- 
fice, and members of the Opposition ben- 
ches. The noble Lord concluded with 
reading the fellowing list:—Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr Vansittart, Mr Ponsonby, Mr 
Bankes, Mr Long, Mr Tierney, Lord Bin- 
ning, Sir J. Newport, Mr Peel, Mr C. W. 
Wynne, Mr Arbuthnot, Mr Frankland 
Lewis, Mr Huskisson, Mr N. Calvert, Mr 
Davies Giddy, Mr Cartwright, Mr Holford, 
Mr Edward Littleton, Lord Clive, Mr Gooch, 
Sir Acland. 

Mr Saville, Mr Brand, Mr Gipps, Mr 
Brougham, &c. objected to the committee 
nominated, as containing too many place- 
men. After considerable discussion on this 
poiut, a division took place, when Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s motion was carried by 210 to 117. 


Tuesday, February 11. 


Lord Folkstene presented a petition a- 
greed to at the Spa-Gelds Meeting of Mon- 
day last. The noble Lord professed him- 
self totally unacquainted with any of the 
parties who signed the petition, and inimi- 
cal to some parts of its prayer; but as it 
was couched in respectful language, and he 
was anxious in the present season of suffer- 
ing and distress, no obstruction should be 
offered to the petition of the people, he will- 
ingly undertook the duty of laying it before 
Parliament : it was read and ordered to lie 
on the table. 


Lord Cochrane presented another petition 


from the people of Hampshire, assembled 
at Portsdown-hill, near Portsmouth. The 
noble Lord said, that notwithstanding the 
obstructions thrown in the way by the a- 
gents of government, it was attended by 
30,000 people. Not only were the people 
quiet as regarded others, but there appear- 
ed the utmost harmony and unanimity a- 
mong themselves, Such, it would seem, 
was not what was wished for or expected ; 
for, either from motives of prudence, or 
others not so defensible, the cavalry were 
called out, ball cartridges were dealt to them, 
the guns of the garrison were loaded, and 
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the garrison itself wore the appearance of a 
besieged fortress (a laugh.) Read and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

SINECURES. 

Gen. Ferguson said, that as this and all 
the other petitions which had been present- 
ed to the House on the subject of reform 
prayed for an abolition of sinccures, and as 
he now saw a noble Lord (Castlereagh) in 
his place, he begged to ask if the report in 
circulation was true, which stated that a 
noble Marquis, one of the greatest sinecu- 
rists in the country, had, in consideration of 
the almost unanimous feeling of the nation, 
and the general distress, surrendered his 
sinecure ? (Tear, hear.) 

Lord Castlercagh answered, that the re- 
port was well-founded ; that the noble Mar- 
quis (Camden) alluded to, had resigned all 
the emoluments and profits of the office he 
held, and only retained the regulated salary 
of £.2,500. (Cheering.) The noble Marquis 
had been for some time desirous of making 
this sacrifice, but as his oftice was in the na- 
ture of a vested right, and as he did not 
know what effect this surrender might have 
on others in a similar situation, he delayed 
till the meeting of Parliament. Seeing, 
however, the example of retrenchment and 
sacrifice set in the highest quarter, he no 
longer hesitated, and offered now all the 
emoluments of his appointment. 

Gen. Fergusson was exceedingly gratified 
with the intelligence now communicated to 
the House, and trusted in God that the exam- 
ple would be followed by others. (Cheering.) 

On Lord Cochrane presenting a petition 
from Lymington on the subject of Reform, 
Mr Lockhart objected to a passage which 
asserted ** that the state of the representa- 
tion was so corrupt and perverted, that the 
House of Commons, instead of being the 
guardian of the people’s rights, was employ- 
ed in nothing but levying burdens upon 
them, and instead of exercising a control 
over Ministers, became the tool of Minis- 
ters in controlling the people. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to its being re- 
ceived. On a division it was rejected by 
72 to 43. 

Mr S. Thornton having entered just as 
the division was taking place, and having 
voted against the petition without hearing 
it read, Lord Cochrane observed, that this 
circumstance furnished one of the strongest 
motives for Parliamentary Reform. He 
trusted the House would hear again of no 
such lamentable example of disregard to the 
prayers of the people, and of neglect of the 
chief duties of a member of Parliament, 
** otherwise, I hope,” said the noble Lord, 
addressing hiuself to the Speaker, * it will 
be marked and reprobated by you, Sir.” 
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(Loud and tumultuous shouts of hear, hear.) 
He should wish, indeed, to call for a vote 
of the House in reprobation of such con- 
duct ; and if he found the motion not con- 
trary to the rules of the House, he should 
certainly endeavour to call forth their senti- 
ments upon it. 

Sir J. Simeon, “ As it appears to me that 
the Noble Lord refers to something in my 
conduct.” (Cries of no, no, upen which the 
Baronet sat down.) 

Sir F. Burdett said, that neither could 
he help noticing the conduct on this occa- 
sion of one of the Hon. Bank Directors. 
Nothing indeed could furnish a stronger ar- 
gument for Parliamentary Reform, both 
within and without those walls, than if we 
could suppose what ought to be the natural 
bias of every Member in favour of the peo- 
ple, generally so totally altered and per- 
verted. How, indeed, could this House, 
with any fairness, be considered as the re- 
presentatives of the people, if, when a Mi- 
nister pronounces his dictum against the re- 
ception of a petition, this Director should be 
taken as a sample of a House falsely calling 
itself the Commons’ House of Parliament ? 
(Order, order.) 

The Speaker spoke to order. It was un- 
parliamentary to say that this House was 
not the Commons’ House of Parliament: 
such language was not to be endured from 
any Gentleman. (Cries of hear, hear.) 

Sir F. Burdett resumed. Whether it was 
language which the House would not en- 
dure he could not say; ‘* but at any rate,” 
addressing himself to Mr Speaker, ** I may 
be permitted to add, that after what you 
yourself once said, as to what would be the 
feelings and language of our ancestors with 
regard to practices which had been proved 
to exist in the mode of procuring seats in 
that House—after a Noble Lord opposite 
had been himself detected in one most ne- 
farious and disgraceful practice, that of bar- 
tering a public office for a seat in that 
House (loud and tumultuous shouts of hear, 
hear, ) we may surely be permitted to drop 
a little our pretensions to unsullied purity 
of character. Unless, indeed, the people 
complain specifically of that abominable 
traffic in which the Noble Lord was éetec- 
ted, unless they may venture to complain 
in words as decent as the act itself was vile 
and indecent, I know not how the question 
of Parliamentary Reform can be brought 
under the consideration of the House or of 
the public. (Hear, hear.) But now, it 
seems, the House were not to hear any 
thing like the truth ; nothing but an adula- 
tory sort of language was to be addressed 
to it; and if so, why was there not a new 
effice created for the purpose of re-model- 
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ing petitions, and clothing them in lan- 
guage that might render them acceptable to 
fastidious ears?” The Hon. Baronet ob- 
served, in reference to a late form of prayer, 
ordered to be put up in the churches, that 
he could not believe such a mockery could 
have received the sanction of the Regent, 
without his ear having been mischievously 
te-occupied by a party who pretended that 
they alone took an interest in his honour 
and welfare; a party who pretended that 
an outrageous and traitorous attack had 
been made upon his Royal person. (Cries 
of hear, hear, from the ministerial benches. ) 
He (Sir F. Burdett) would cail it indeed an 
atrocious insult, rather than an outrageous 
attack ; and he was confident, that, had the 
Prince Regent been left to the magnani- 
mous dictates of his own heart, it never 
would have been insinuated in a solemn 
address to the Deity, that the whole peo- 
ple of England were seized with madness. 
(Vehement shouts of hear, hear.) Whatever 
might be the report of the Secret Commit- 
tee, now so anxiously looked for from day 
to day, he shou!d say that there was a dis- 
satisfaction prevailing in the minds of the 
people, founded on just and reasonable 
grounds, which, if not listened to and sooth- 
ed by a corresponding disposition in Parlia~ 
ment to reform abuses, would break forth 
into scenes of turbulence and bloodshed, 
such as the Noble Lord opposite witnessed 
in a neighbouring country with so much 
reported coolness, but such as the boldest 
heart in this country could not look forward 
to without horror and dismay. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh certainly considered that 
sufficient grounds existed for the House re- 
fusing to receive the Petition presented 
formerly in the course of the evening, espe- 
cially when they considered the manner in 
which Parliament was attacked, and that it 
alledged the House solely met for the pur- 
pose of imposing taxes. ( Hear.) The Hon. 
Baronet had now come here to atone for his 
sins in being absent from another place, and 
had certainly offered a studied insuit te the 
House in consequence of the repre ches 
thrown on him elsewhere. He would nes 
ver permit the dignity of the Howse to be 
attacked: the attack on himself was no- 
thing, but he could not consider what the 
Hon. Baronet this night had said in any 
other light than a premeditated insult to 
the House. nim 

Friday, February 14. 

Lord Cochrane presented petitions for 
Parliamentary Reform, &c. from Dambars 
ton, Glasgow, Bridgeton, Anderston, Gor- 
bais, barony parish of Glasgow, Bonhill, 
mre Govan, which were read and laid on the 
table. 
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Mr Brougham presented one from Ald- 
gate, stating no specific plan, but requiring 
that the people should obtain their just 
rights, and fair weight in the constitution 
of Parliament. Mr Brougham professed 
himself friendly to moderate reform; but 
thought the doctrine of universal suffrage 
absurd and impracticable ; and in no period 
of our history had this right ever been exer- 
cised. If there was a man in the House in- 
clined to support so wild, delusive, and dis- 
honest propositions, circulated with such 
perverse industry out of doors, he ought 
now to come forward and avow himself. 
It was due to the cause of real reform, and 
to the best interests of the people, to have 
the proposition canvassed, its absurdity ex- 
posed, and the delusion for ever expelled 
from the public mind. 

Lord Cochrane thought it was rather too 
much to impute ignorance to so large a por- 
tion of the people as had petitioned for uni- 
versal suffrage. For his part, he preferred 
the wisdom of the people to the sapience of 
parliament. The people judged coolly, and 
were not swayed by extraneous motives, 
No man had the right to get up in his place 
here, and impute delusion to such a prodi- 
gious mass of British population. He him- 
self held, that without going the length of 
annual parliaments, the lke traffic would 
continue, which was evident as to situations 
in that House. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was anxious to put in 
his protest against what he considered the 
pernicious doctrines of the nobie Lord. 
There was nothing, he conscientiously be- 
lieved, whatever might be the present cala- 
mitics, that would be so productive of mi- 
sery to the people as annual parliaments, 
and some others of the wild principles that 
had gone abroad, in which salutary reform 
was connected with dangerous innovation. 

Mr remarked on the confidence 
with which the noble Lord had thought fit 
to talk of the expediency of universal! suf- 
frage and annual parliaments. The idea 
appeared to his mind so absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and such was his dislike of trifling 
with the patience of the House, that he 
should reluctantly say a syllable on the 
subject. Any child who had read the his- 
tory of England, even in question and an- 
swer, was at Jeast so well acquainted with 
the annals of our own country, as to have 
discovered, that there was nothing on re- 
cord that would give to the people the right 
to claim either universal suffrage or annual 
parliaments, 

Mr Brougham could not help saying a 
few words, after having been so unjustly at- 
tacked by the noble Lord (Cocbrane.) It 
would be admitted on all hands, that he 
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had never, upon any one occasion, given 
his support for any proposition which had 
a tendency to cramp and impede popular 
He would put himself in compe- 
tition with the noble Lord as to which was 
the true friend of the people ; but he would 
not take advantage of their ignorance, as 
some had done, by telling them falsehood, 
(hear, hear.) He would not inflame their 
minds at public meetings, but would rather 
conduct them into that path which they 
ought to pursue. Those wiseacres, out of 
doors, who pretend to do so much, could 
not even boast of having read the history of 
their own country; but they had taken 
upon themselves, after having floundered a- 
bout in their own stupidity, to address the 
people, to tell them their mosirums, with 
little notions in their heads, but large blun- 
ders in their mouths. He contended that 
the many petitions which had been present- 
ed by the noble Lord only proved what he 
had already asserted, that the people were 
the unfortunate victims of those who had 
taken so much pains to delude them. 

Lord Cochrane said, that knowing as he 
did, and he felt it a great henour, the per- 
sons from whom the petitions originated 
(a laugh,) he meant Major Cartwright 
(hear, hear,) he regretted that the senti- 
ments ef the people had not been more at- 
tended to within the walls of that House. 
With respect to the allusions made person- 
ally to him, he should receive them like a 
blunted arrow; they would drop to the 
ground like the stones that were thrown at 
his Royal Highness, but which, however, 
had never been ‘found. He would not be 
responsible for the opinions of those who 
presented themselves at the meetings allu- 
ded to, but he thought, and he should al- 
Ways remain of the same opinion, that those 
gentlemen were taking such measures as 
were best calculated for the relief of the dis- 
tresses of the people. 

The petition was then read, and laid on 
the table. 

Monday, February 17. 

Sir F. Burdet! presented petitions for Ree 
form from Spitalficlds, Rippon, and Carlisle. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition for 
annual Parliaments and universal suffrage 
from Harborough, in Leicestershire : and on 
this occasion he made the observation, that 
in Scotland there were 2700 electors and 
that there was a population of 2,000,000 
of persons. Could it be contended, he said, 
that the people of Scotland were represent- 
ed, or had they a voice in making the laws ? 
They had not; and, therefore, were not 
bound to obey them, according to the law 
laid down in Blackstone’s Commentaries. — 
(Here loud cries of order interrupted the 
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noble Lord, who was admonished by the 
Speaker that such language could not be 
tolerated) —Lord Cochrane then adverted 
to the accusation of Mr Brougham on a for- 
mer night, of misleading and duping the 
people on this subject, and in answer to Mr 
B.'s challenge for any one to come forward 
and openly avow the doctrine of universal 
suffrage, his Lordship produced a manuscript 
copy of a speech delivered by Mr Brougham 
(written by his own hand) on the 23d of 
June 1814, at a tavern reform meeting, 
when a vacancy was expected for Westmin- 
ster, in which the learned Gentleman de- 
clared, that annual Parliaments were neces- 
sary, and that representation ought to be 
co-extensive with taxation. This, he con- 
tended, went the full length of universal 
suffrage, as every man who wore shoes or 
eat bread contributed to the taxes. 

Mr Brougham admitted the writing to be 
genuine ; but maintained, that he meant di- 
rect taxation. He contended, that he had 
never changed his principles on the subject, 
though he had a right to do so, if he was 
convinced that he had been mistaken. In 
reference to the different plans of reform 
which had been broached within the last few 
years, some violent, some moderate, he was 
of opinion, that one which would cut off 
rotten boroughs, and reduce the duration of 
Parliaments, would gratify the great majo- 
rity of the people. It would at least ac- 
complish one great step towards the attain- 
ment of further objects, should they subse- 
quently be found necessary; for he would 
not bind himself to any one point of reform. 
The great object of the nation was to obtain 
a House of Commons which might control 
the executive ; which, in short, would se- 
cure the purses of the people from Minis- 
terial extravagance ; if this object were at- 
tained by the first experiment, he should be 
satisfied, but if it were not obtained, he 
would not hesitate to proceed a step further. 

A desultory discussion followed, in which 
several Members again repeated their senti- 
ments on the question of Parliamentary re- 
form, and Mr Canning observed, on the dif- 
ferences in opinion which existed among the 
reformers, they had indulged the House 
with no less than six shades of reform that 
evening; the reformers appeared nightly 
before them, and spread out their wares ; 
but when a pattern was to be selected, they 
instantly quarrelled amongst themselves, 
each contending that his was the best.—The 
petition was received. 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY—NAVY ESTI- 
MATES, 


The House having, on the motion of Sir 
Geo. Warrender, resolved itself inte a com- 
March 1817. 
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mittee of supply, the Hon. Baronet pro- 
ceeded to move, ** That 19,000 men, in- 
cluding 6000 marines, be employed for the 
sea service, for six lunar months, from the 
Ist of January 1817.” 

After some observations from Mr Tier- 
ney, the motion was agreed to. 

The following sums were then voted, 
without observation :—** £.216,000 for wa- 
ges for the said 19,000 men, for six lunar 
months, at £.6, 6s. per man per month ; 
£.233,700 for victualling for the said 19,000 
men, at £.20 1s. per man per month; 
£.255,100 for the wear and tear of ships, 
for six lunar months, at £.2 » 3s. per man 
per month ; £.22,800 for ordnance for the 
sea service, for six lunar months, at 4s. per 
man per month.” 


THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Lord Milton rose to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House the salary of the 
first secretary of the Admiralty. The no- 
ble Lord observed, that in the opinion of the 
Prince Regent, the country was in sucha 
case as to require from him a surrender of 
one-fifth of his income. A noble Lord had 
followed his example, and others, he believ- 
ed, were following. But at such a moment 
another gentleman, in a subordinate situa- 
tion, conceives that his merits were such as 
to entitle him to an increase of salary. This 
might be a pretty just estimate of the differ- 
ent views which were entertained by dif- 
ferent persons of the value of their services. 
‘The noble Lord then adverted to the expe- 
dition against Algiers, and contended that 
Lord Exmnuth considered the war as only 
of two days duration, which did not warrant 
the Admiraity in putting their secretary on 
a war salary—as he could not conceive the 
secretary had been occasioned any additional 
labour. The honourable gentleman seem- 
ed to think, as he had humbled the pirates 
of Algiers, he had a right to turn pirate 
himself, and to wage war on the finances of 
the country. It was not,-however, the pal- 
try saving of treo days he looked to; but it 
was for the purpose of shewing the people that 
that House would not neglect to attend the 
universal voice of the country, which called 
for retrenchment in every department of 
the state. He concluded with moving a ree 
solution to this effect:—*‘* That the issue 
of the war salaries to the secretary of the 
Admiralty, and certain other officers, in 
consideration of the expedition to Algiers, 
is uncalled for, and therefore an improper 
application of the public money.” 

Mr Croker claimed the attention of the 
House to his. case, which the noble Lord had 
made so personal, that the House must be 
induced to think that the favour was pure- 
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ly a personal one. He was far from deny- 
ing that he had demanded the increase. 
He made it after the service was perform- 
ed; and he considered the amount so pal- 
try, that he would not have done justice 
to the office which he filled, if he had not 
made the demand. The noble Lord had 
talked of sacrifices ; and he could assure the 
House that he was as ready to come for- 
ward aS the noble Lord, or the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr Ponsonby ;) but it 
would have been an unworthy act to give 
what he was not entitled to.—In the month 
of August, therefore, he had made the de- 
mand, conceiving it was what he was justly 
entitled to. The honourable gentleman 
here contended that the duration of the war 
made no distinction, whether two days or 
two years; the fact was undoubted, and his 
claim well founded. He denied that he 
had demanded the increase as a matter of 
form, but of right.—Whatever the noble 
Lord might think of him, there were those 
who would believe him, when he said, that 
precedent and right alone had guided him 
in making the demand, which he had done 
openly, without any secret reservation. The 
question was one of pure right—he had 
filled the duties of the office with all the a- 
bility in his power, and as merely asserting 
a matter of right. 

Mr Calcraft thought, after what the ho- 
nourable gentleman had said—namely, that 
it hostilities had not taken place, he should 
not have considered himself entitled to have 
received that salary—that he might as well 
conclude the debate, and compound the mat- 
ter with the noble Lord. Let the honour- 
able gentleman pocket his five pounds three 
shillings, and there is an end. ( Hear hear. ) 
It must be admitted, however, that the 
chief blame of this pettifogging transaction 
rested with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Sir J. Yorke defended the conduct of the 
Board of the Admiralty in signing the war- 
rant, as a matter of right, and not of fa- 
vour, as did Mr Jones. 

Admiral Markham supported the motion, 
and denied that this expedition could be call- 
ed a state of war. 

Mr Jierney considered that the transac- 
tien must disgust the country ; he therefore 
blamed the Lords of the Admiralty, who 
were entrusted with discretionary power, 
for straining every point against the public ; 
and in this instance it was shameful to aug- 
ment a salary the very day the tfeaty with 
the Dey of Algiers arrived. ‘He could not 

help ridiculing the idea of the disinterested - 
ness of the honourable secretary, who last 
year had disclaimed all claims, and now: 
comes forward to claim as a right, remunere 
ation for extra services never performed. 
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Lord Castlereagh regarded the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s speech as calculated 
to lower all public men in the estimation of 


the country. He thought the noble mover 
should have first asked for information; it 
was foolish to talk of a two days war, as it 
was well known that hostilities commenced 
with the massacre at Bona ; and it was dis- 
tinctly declared in the instructions to Lord 
Exmouth, to consider all Algerine vessels 
he met with at sea as enemies, and to cap- 
ture them.—The noble Lerd admitted that 
the government were pledged to adopt eco- 
nomy, and contended that they were so 
disposed when it did not interfere with 
the rights of any member of the govern- 
ment. 

After some observations from Mr Lambe, 
the question was loudly called for, and the 
House divided:—For the motion 114— 
Against it 169.—Majority in favour of the 
salary 55.. 


Wednesday, February 19. 
SECRET COMMITTEE. 


Mr Bathurst presented at the bar the re- 
port of the secret committee, which was 
brought up and read by the clerk of the 
House. The contents were nearly the same 
as that which was read in the House of 
Lords on the preeeding night, with some 
enlargement as to the form, but involving 
no new facts.—It quoted some of the hand- 
bills circulated before the Spa-fields meet- 
ing, on onejof which was inscribed ** No Re- 
gent—no Castlereagh—off with their heads, 
—No taxes—No bishops, only useless lum- 
ber.” The report also stated, that a plan 
had been laid before the committee, which 
was found in the custody of the rebels, and 
which exposed the design of attacking the 
Bank and the Tower. The committee sta. 
ted, that however wild the plans, the means 
were not less desperate.. They were not 
schemes of the moment, but projects which 
had been long contemplated by the framers, 
and were proceeding to their height when 
they were detected. The report next touch- 
ed upon the daily meetings held in the 
couptry, where discussions were admitted 
upon prophane topics. One of the ques 
tions was, ** Would you live without God 
or King?” ,The reply was, ** We abjure 
all tyranny.” The confidence of the dis- 
affected was such, that they represent- 
ed their numerical strength to be seve- 
ral hundred thousands.—As an admission 
into their sucieties, a secret card was pro- 
duced, with the motto, ** Be ready and 
steady.” | 

The report was laid on the table, and it 
was ordered that it be taken into consider- 
ation on Monday next. 


“ 


‘nagement. 
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PROFITS OF THE BANK. 

Mr Grenfell rose to bring forward the 
motion, of which he gave notice on a for- 
mer night, relative to our public contracts 
and dealings with the Bank. The honour- 
able gentleman then entered into. a review 
of the transactions of the Bank, from its es- 
tablishment to the present time, and said, 
from 1694 down to the time, the restriction 
act passed, in 1797, they divided something 
less, on an average, than 6} per cent. Since 
1797 their profits had been without parallel 
in this or any other commercial country. 
Compared with the profits of the Bank of 
England, for the last 20 years, the Banks of 
Genoa, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, had 
fallen into contempt. For the last 20 years 
the dividends of the Bank of England had 
beert 7 per cent. 3 in addition to which, in 
bonuses, they had made the immense pro- 
fit of £.27,000,000.—( Hear, hear ! j—He 
did not so much blame the Bank for making 
these exorbitant bargains, as he did minis- 
ters for acceding to them. But if govern- 
ment went on thus, the Bank would soon 
be, if it was not already, more than a match 
for any Chancellor of the Exchequer what- 
ever; and only parliament would in future 
have the power of contending with them 
with any chance of success. The Bank had 
certainly at times rendered great accommo- 
dation to the public, but it should be consi- 


‘dered that it was the bounty and profusion 


of the public which had enabled it to do so. 
He had frequently attempted to bring this 
subject under the consideration of the House, 


but had aiways been defeated by the elo- 


quence, the arguments, or the influence of 
the six honourable gentlemen, directors of 
the Bank, who had seats in that House.— 
He had more than once complained of the 
sum paid by the public to the bank for the 
management of the public debt, and he had 
been told by an honourable director that 
their charge had been most moderate, only 
seven pence for each £.100. This seemed 
moderate enough, but would gentlemen re- 
collect that the public debt amounted to the 
enormous sum of £.800,000,000, and upon 
this sum sevyen-pence per cent. was paid, 
which amounted to no less than £.280,000 
annually.—-The last item appeared to him 
a most disgusting charge on the part of the 
bank of £.4000, for house expences, for 
coals, candles, &. But they being asham- 
ed of the name, now call it a charge for ma- 
He concluded with moving 
** that a select committee be appointed, to 
enquire into the engagements now subsist- 


“ing between the government and the Bank 


of England, and to make such regulations 
as may be consistent with the principles of 
good faith, equity, &c.” 


* 
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After a few observations from Mr Van- 
sittart and Mr Huskisson against the mo- 
tion, and from Mr Marryatt and Lord A. 
Hamilton in its favour, 

Mr Mannzing said, with respect to the 
enormity of the charges alluded to, he had 
to state, that the whole expences to the pub- 
lic for the employment of clerks, house 
expences, and loss by forgeries on the funds, 
was at the rate of 7d. in £.100. The 
charges of management of the public debt 
at present is less than in 1807, when the 
debt was about £.605,000,000 and now it 
is upwards of £.800,000,000. As to the 
charge of £.4000, which the honourable 
gentleman had called a disgusting one, he 
(Mr M.) had, at least ten times, told the 
honourable gentleman, that the charge was 
for the purchase of South Sea stock, which 
was as much the real estate of the bank, as 
any of the estates of the honourable gentle- 
man could be considered his own property, 
and with which the parliament had no right 
tointerfere. He concluded with opposing 
the motion. 

Mr Grenfell replied, and the House di- 
vided—For the motion—Ayes, 40—Noes, 
90— Majority against the motion—50. 


Friday, February 21. 


Sir J. Shaw rose to present a petition 
from several merchants, traders, and shop- 
keepers in the city of London, respecting 
the new reading and new construction gi- 
ven to an act of parliament by the commis- 
sioners of taxes, whereby they attempted to 
levy a tax on warehouses and shops, which 
were solely occupied as such, and were not 
in any respect dwelling-houses; and what 
rendered the case more oppressive, was, 
that many of these tenements had been oc- 
cupied by the petitioners for a period consi- 
derably exceeding five years, and no such 
demand was ever thought of or made before. 
The Barons of his Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland had decided that such a 
tax could not be Ievied, and had doné so 
unanimously. It might therefore be rea- 
sonably expected so glaring a difference 
should not be allowed to exist between the | 
two kingdoms, and that a bill to that effect. 
would be brought into the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
fully aware of the hardships of this case, as 
stated by the honourable baronet, and he 
could assure him and the House, that im- 
mediate measures would be taken to pre- 
vent its recurrence in future. 

Petitions from Kirkaldy. and from Leu- 
chars, in the county of Fife, and one from 
the borough of Boston, praying for economy 
and parliamentary reform, were presented, 
and ordered to lie on the table, 
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POOR LAWS. 


Mr Curwen brought forward his propo- 
sed motion, respecting the poor laws, which 
he considered of the utmost importance. 
These laws were in their origin most ex- 
cellent. They provided sustenance and 
comfort for the aged and the infirm, but the 
legislators who enacted them never antici- 
pated that the funds provided for poverty, 
age, infirmity, and disease, should be lavish- 
ed upon persons who were not afflicted with 
these formidable evils. He calculated the 
number of paupers to amount to two mil- 
lions and a half, and the amount of subscrip- 
tions and poors’ rates tobe about £.8,000,000 
which was equal to 26 per cent. upon the 
whole revenue of the country, and was a 
sum greater than the income of most fo- 
reign states for all the purposes of govern- 
ment. Yet were our people discontented, 
and unhappy. These considerations requi- 
red some attention—these evils called for 


some redress.—He calculated the amount 
of interest on funded property, as also of 
debentures, bank stock, India stock, South 
Sea stock, &c. to amount to thirty-five mil- 
lions: If this, together with landed proper- 
ty, was taxed, even at a very~ low rate, it 
would yield a sufficient sum for the poor. 
He also observed, that money lent on inte- 
rest should also be made chargeable. The 
honourable member concluded by moving, 
that a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the poor laws. 

Lord Castlereagh paid the highest com- 
pliments to the honourable gentlemen, for 
the candid manner in which he had brought 
forward the proposed measure, and assured 
him that his Majesty’s ministers would 
most cheerfully dedicate so much of their 
time as they could possibly withdraw from 
other duties to assist in the investigation of 
this most important subject. 

The motion for a committee was then a- 
greed to, and a committee appointed. 
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CHINA. 
FAILURE OF LORD AMHERST'S EMBASSY. 


LTHOUGH no official intelligence has been 
received from Lord Amherst since his 
arrival at Pekin, private accounts from Can- 
ton, of the 17th November, place the fact of 
the failure of his Lordship’s embassy to that 
Court beyond the possibility of doubt ; and 
that he was then on his return to Canton, 
which he was expected to reach about the 
end of November. During his stay at Pe- 
kin, which was about a fortnight, he made 
every exertion to procure an interview with 
the Emperor, without submitting to the de- 
grading prostrations which are imposed by 
the Court etiquette of China upon those 
who are suitors for an introduction to the 
imperial presence. Finding, however, that 
the Emperor was inflexible upon this point, 
from the intrigues of the Mandarins, he 
left Pekin on the 7th of September. The 
Emperor, however, it is stated in an edict 
addressed to the Viceroy of Canton, and da- 
_ ted the 5th of September, condescended to 
select a few of the most trifling of the pre- 
sents sent him by the Prince Regent; be- 
cause otherwise, he said he ** would be de- 
viating from the fundamental principle of 
shewing kindness to petty kingdoms ;” and 
in return he was pleased to return some vas 


luable presents, in conformity with another 
fundamental rule ** receive little, and give 
much ; a doctrine of Confucius, always ob- 
served by his Imperial Majesty.” 

In addition to the above intelligence, the 
letters from Canton contain the particulars 
of an unpleasant aflair, in which the Alceste 
was involved. It appears that the Chinese 
had taken some offence against Capt. Max- 
well, in consequence of which a very consi- 
derable number of war boats were station- 
ed round the Alceste, and attempts were 
made to intercept her supplies from the 
shore. No answer having been made to his 
endeavours to procure an explanation of the 
cause of his having been placed under this 
insulting sort of quarantine, Capt. Maxwell 
resolved upon changing his anchorage, with 


the intention of more clearly ascertaining 


the views of the Chinese, before he should 
resort to extremities. The Alceste accord 
ingly weighed anchor, and proceeded up the 
river to the second bar.—The war boats, 
however, soon followed ; and as the frigate 
approached Chun Pee they fired at her, first 
with blank cartridge, and next with shot. 
Captain Maxwell returned their fire, in the 
first instance, with powder only, but find- 
ing that had not the effect of preventing 
them from following him, he sent a single 
shot over the Admiral’s boat, merely to in- 

timidate 


i 
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timidate them. This had the desired effect. 
Upon a signal from the Chinese Admiral, 
the flotilla ceased firing, and stood off.— 
At this period Capt. Maxwell brought the 
Alceste to an anchor, in expectation of some 


communication from the Governor ; but. 


having waited, without receiving any, un- 
til the evening, he weighed again, and stood 
towards the Bogue. ‘The boats, which fol- 
lowed him at a respectful distance, now be- 
gan to throw up rockets, and to make our 
signals, which were promptly answered 
from the forts in the Bogue. As the fri- 
gate advanced, lanterns continued to be 
hoisted at the different forts until they be- 
came an entire blaze of light, and the ram- 
parts were seen crowded with people. Two 
forts, one on the right, the other on the 
left, suddenly opened a tremendous cross 
fire on the Alceste, without, however, any 
other damage than that of her receiving 
three or four shots in the hull, where they 
stuck. The wind heading the frigate in the 
narrow part of the Bogue, Captain Maxwell 
was obliged to make a tack, which Lrought 
him within pistol-shot of the principal fort, 
mounting forty guns. He resolved to avail 
himself of the circumstance, in order to 
chastise the insolence of the Chinese. . He 
took a station which enabled him to bring 
his guns to bear on both forts, and gave or- 
ders for action. His command was recei- 
ed with three cheers by the crew, who with 
a rapidity which overwhelmed the Chinese 
with astonishment, discharged two succes- 
sive broadsides, starboard and larboard. 
The fire of the forts instantly ceased, the 
innumerable lanterns disappeared as if by 
magic, and all was suddenly involved in to- 
tal darkness and silence. The Alceste was 
quietly suffered to proceed to her destina- 
tion ; and what is most singular, up to the 
17th of November not the slightest notice 
had been taken of the affair by the Gover- 
nor of Canton. He neither gave nor de- 
manded an explanation, but continued to 
grant permission for the British vessels to 
enter the river, as if nothing had occurred 
to interrupt the harmony between the two 
nations. It remained to be ascertained in 
what light he may have represented the af- 
fair to the Court of Pekin; but it was sup- 
posed he would give no intimation of the 
circumstance, from fear of getting disgra- 
ced. There were none killed or wounded on 
board the Alceste. 


EAST INDIES. 


Calcutta papers have reached this coun- 
The British 
dominions in the East were in a state of 
sranquillity 5 but some information is con- 
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tained in these papers relating to the quar- 
rels of the petty chiefs and sovereigns of 
the country. Meer Khan had abandoned 
the siege of Jeypoor, and proceeded to Sik- 
hawut, to levy contributions. Intelligence 
was subsequently received at the Jeypoor 
Court, communicating that Jumshere Khan 
and Rajah Lal Sing, having united their re- 
spective forces, had attacked Beekanare, 
where being opposed by the troops under 
Soorut Sing, a desperate battle ensued, in 
which a great number were killed on both 
sides ; Jumshere’s army was quite disorga- 
nised, and his camp and baggage plundered 
by the victors. Runjeet Sing had sent a 
complimentary letter to Sir D. Ochterlony, 
accompanied with many valuable presents. 
Deewan Ram Sing, who had been confined 
by Runjeet, and released on paying five 
lacks of rupees, was again imprisoned. 
Umer Sing, the celebrated Goorka Chief- 
tain, had died in exile, having been disgra- 
ced in consequence of the unsuccessful issue 
of the late contest with the British. 

We regret to learn that, according to the 
latest advices which had reached Calcutta 


-from Cawnpore, and other northern stations, 


the epidemic sickness, which had broke out 
in that quarter of India, was by no means 
on the decline. At Cawnpore, eight or nine 
Europeans were buried daily; and all the 
corps cantoned there, but especially his Ma- 
jesty’s 66th and 87th foot, suffered exceed- 
ingly. 


PERSIA. 


An application has been made by the Go- 
vernment of Persia for the permission of 
the British Government to take into the 
Persian army such British officers on half- 
pay as may wish to be actively employed 
in that country. Jt is the wish of the Per- 
sian Government, to introduce the modern 
tactics into every branch of their military 
establishments; and the probability of an 
attack on the part of Russia is mentioned 
as the cause of their attention being more 
immediately called to the subject at pre- 
sent.—It is even stated in a letter from 
Calcutta of 15th October, that the Archduke 
Constantine has entered Persia at the head 
of 100,000 Russians. ** The ostensible mo- 
tive (says the letter,) is to acquire posses- 
sion of their ancient province of Georgia—a 
project for which only 3000 or 4000 men 
would be necessary.” The British residents 
in Persia have succeeded in prevailing on 
the Persian Government to decline for the 
present taking into pay numerous groupes 
of Bonaparte’s exiled officers, who hau al- 
ready found their way to the east. No de- 


cision has been given by the British Govern- 
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ment as yet, on the subject of the above 
application; in the mean time, we are in- 
forined that it bas been followed up by a 
memorial to the War Department, from se- 
’ yveral British officers who are willing to un- 
dertake the service. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


New York papers have been received to 
the 23d February. Mr James Monroe, of 
Virginia, has been elected President, and 
Mr Daniel D. Tompkins of New York 
Vice-President, of the United States for 
four years, and were to enter on their offices 
the 4th of March. 

The following was the state of the votes : 

For President—James Monroe, 183; Ru- 
fus King, 34. 

For Vice President—Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, 183; John F. Howard, 82; James 
Ross, 5; John Marshall, 4; Robert G. Har- 
per, 3. 

Mr Madison has recommended to the le- 
gislature to pay to the British Government 
the amount of the discriminating duties re- 
mitted in the British ports to American 
ships, from the 17th of August 1815 to the 
22d Dec. until which Gate the American 
Government did not take off the said duties 
on British ships, according to the conven- 
tions to that effect between the two coun- 
tries. The bill for preventing intercourse 
with the British West Indies is not likely 
to be passed this session. 

Two propositions had been submitted to 
the House of Representatives, one for re- 
ducing the military peace establishment to 
5000 men, and another for taking off all 
the internal taxes; but it was not expected 
any of these measures. would pass the Se- 
nate this session. 

The American Government has entered 
into a contract for the building of two more 
line of battle ships and two frigates. 

The exports from the United States, 
from the 30th Sept. 1815 to the 30th Sept. 
1516, amounted in value to 81,920,452 
dollars, of which 64,781 896 were of do- 
mestic materials, and 17,138,556 of foreign. 

The legislature of the state of New York 
have agreed to the introduction of a bill for 
a slavery in that province after 

In this legislature on the 20th January, 
the Committee on manufactures presented 
& report which states, that in consequence 
of the uninterrupted communication with 
all the nations of Europe, the country has 
been deluged with foreign fabrics. The 
report, after describing the distress which 
has arisen from unlimited importation, re- 
com mends the encouragement of the infant 


manufactories of the United States, parti- 
cularly woollen and cotton, either by a per- 
manent augmentation of the duties upon 
certain goods, or by the prohibition of such 
woollen and cotton goods from foreign 
countries as can be supplicd by home ma- 
nufacture. 

The Boston papers mention that an 
earthquake had been felt at Charleston, 
The Delaware rose a foot, and the vessels 
rising in that river were thrown into violent 
and alarming agitation, but it is not stated 
that any mischief was done in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

There had been two recent meetings of 
the French Emigrant Association, at which 
M. Garnier de Saints presided at one, and 
Mr William Lee, the late American consul 
at Bourdeaux, at the other. Mr Lapanal, 
one of the French Institute, begged his 
name to be added to the list of the founders 
of the contemplated city of Demopolis. M. 
Peniere declared his intention of exploring 
the South West regions of the United States, 
to select a spot for the emigrants. At the 
second meeting Mr Vice-President Lee, and 
others, were appointed a committee to pre- 
sent to Congress a request for the purchase 
of lands on the Tombighee. 

Projects are suggested in these papers, of 
the formation of canals to connect Lake 
Erie with the Hudson, and Lake Michegan 


with the Mississippi. The cotton manufac. - 


turers continued to urge the necessity, with 


‘a yiew to the protection of their infant estab- 
lishments, of imposing considerable duties - 


upon all cotton goods imported from Europe 
and from beyond the €ape of Good Hope. 


- 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The patriots in South America, it appears, 
are still active in their endeavours for inde- 
pendence. A letter from St Thomas’s, da- 
ted January 9, 1817, gives a tolerably good 
proof of this assertion. Sir Gregor M‘Gre- 
gor, it is stated, is about to resume the 
chief command of the cavalry of the Pa. 
triots, who, it is added, most anxiously long 
for his arrival amongst them. He has a 
force with him of about 2000 men. Bri- 
tish skill and British valour are spoken of 
in high and flattering terms, and every 
temptation is held out for British officers, 
either of the army or navy, to enter the ser- 
vice. The Spanish troops are described as 
having no kind of confidence in themselves, 
while the Patriots are ardent and sanguine. 


The expected conflict, it is feared, will pro-. 


‘duce a dreadful carnage, but the success of 
the Patriot cause is looked upon as certain : 
particularly as numbers of the Spanish 


troops daily join their standard, a 
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of Cabello, La Guira, and Maracaibo will 
immediately be thrown open to a free and 
unfettered trade with all the world. The 
letter concludes its remarks to the following 
effect :— 

** One or two naval officers from our ser- 
vice have found ernployment with the Pa- 
triots, and hold commands of their vessels ; 
they are of that class of Midshipmen called 
Master’s Mates. The field will be wider 
when the sea-ports of Venezuela are in the 
possession of the patriots. They are nume- 
rous, and we may one day or other see a 
British subject at the head of a formidable 
nation, and in command of a respectable 
navy.. The English, as soldiers and sailors, 
are preferred to all other nations—but in 
trade and commerce, the Yankees and Dutch 
bear the palm.” 

Accounts of a very disheartening nature 
to the royalist cause have been received at 
Cadiz from Mexico, by a house of the first 
commercial intercourse with Spanish Ame- 
rica. These advices, which reach to the 
end of August, state, that the audacity of 
the insurgents daily increases, and that they 
frequently come down from the mountains 
into the plains, where they contend with 
the royalists in bloody and strenuous actions. 
On the 9th of August, they had carried an 
important post occupied by 300 Spanish in- 
fantry, 100 of theedragoons of Mexico, and 
defended with four pieces of cannon. The 
new Viceroy had been compelled, by this 
situation of things, to issue a proclamation, 
in which he calls on all those attached to 
the royal cause to take up arms, and says 
he will confine himself to the defence of the 
approaches to the capital, till a fresh army 
arrive from the mother country. Letters 
from New Orleans state that an important 
victory had been gained by the independents 
on the road from Mexico to Vera Cruz ; 
and that they had captured a million of dol- 
lars and 500 ptisoners. A corps of Ken- 
tucky men, armed with rifles, and who 
have for some time been flocking to join 
the Mexican standard, are said to have 
greatly distinguished themselves on this oc- 
casion. Their former leader, Colonel Gal- 
lespie, had arrived with a large supply of 
arms, &c. and the Mexican Government, 
for his services, had created him a General 
ef Division. Many of the American officers 
and soldiers who served in the late war 
have joined the Mexicans. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Some discussions which are at present 
pending between the Courts of Lisbon and 
Madrid have, it is said, taken an unfavour- 


‘able turn, and all the British officers who 
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hold commissions in the Portuguese army 
have in consequence received peremptory 
orders to join their regiments. It is likely, 
however, if there is any misunderstanding 
between these two Governments, that the 
matter will not be allowed to go to extre- 
mities, but that some of the allied powers 
will come forward as powerful and effectual. 
mediators to settle their differences ami- 
cably. 

An insurrection took place in Valencia 
on the 17th of January, in which numbers 
of lives were lost. It originated in the re- 
sistance of the people to a monopoly of char- 
coal, which had been granted to the Captain 
General Elio. The people were victors on 
the first day; but on the 18th reinforce- 
ments were received by Elio, and the in- 
surgents put down. By a proclamation of 
the Captain-General, he threatens to hang, 
without trial, all who are found in arms af- 
ter dusk. Some accounts say that the 
troops joined the people. Numberless ar- 
rests have again taken place in Madrid, Bil- 
boa, Pamplona, Valencia, Valladolid, and 
many other parts of Spain; and many pers 
sons are stated to have been executed with- 
out trial. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Madrid, February 26 :—*‘* The affairs 
of Valencia have been put to rest, in con- 
sequence of several persons having been 
imprisoned, eight hung, and others taken 
flight. Throughout the whole kingdom the 
Government has persons in disguise, who 
go about exploring the sentiments of the 
people, and using great invectives against 
the King and his Ministers, as a kind of 
lure, when those who are not on their guard 
are sure to be seized next day. Jt is im- 
possible to conceive, much less to describe, 
how much irritation is increased among all 
classes within the last four months. Every 
one repines at the existing system pursued 
by Government, and the numerous arrests 
revolt the feelings of every- one. The 
minds of all border on a state of despera- 
tions, and indeed the most serious conse- 
quences are expected.” 


ITALY. 


All the accounts from the Austrian and 
Sardinian possessions in Italy, as well as 
from the Neapolitan dominions, whether on 
the Continent or in Sicily, exhibit a melan- 
choly picture of the state of social institu- 
tions under the new arrangements of the 
Congress of Vienna. The intrusion of the 
German Jaws and of German magistrates in. 
to the first, is extremely offensive to the na- 
tives, and destroys that confidence in the 
administration of public justice which is sp 
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ducive to the general prosperity. Through- 
out the countries trade is suspended, agri- 
culture is discouraged, and subsistence is 
not without the greatest difficulty procured, 
The city of Trieste is, however, mentioned 
as an exception to this general picture; and 
js said to be rapidly obtaining naval and 
commercial consequence. Two ships of the 
line and three frigates are on the stocks, be- 
sides a number of gun-boats and light arm- 
ed vessels. A great manufactory of arms 
has also been established. 


FRANCE. 


Talleyrand has been again received into 
favour, and resumed the functions of his 
place of High Chamberlain. The Moniteur 
does not mention, but it is certain that he 
had, on the 3d, a private audience of his 
Majesty. This event, says a private letter, 
is wholly ascribed to the influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, and a change of Mi- 
nistry, after the session of the Chambers, is 
expected to result from it. 

The debate on the endowments of the 
clergy was resumed in the Chamber of De- 
puties on the 5th March. The measure 
was carried in favour of Ministers, that is, 
the clergy are to have 4,000,000 fr. appro- 
priated to their support from the revenue 
dérived from the national woods. In the 
sitting of the 6th, the Chamber came toa 
decision on the whole of the budget, which 
was carried in favour of the Ministers, by a 
majority of 47. This may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as the most important event of the 
session ; the total expenditure of that coun- 
try is fixed at about 45 millions.—On the 
law respecting customs, they had 139 votes 
to» 5.—-The three principal articles which 
the French Ministers wish to exclude by 
heavy importation duties, are cottons, su- 
gar, and iron.—The important business of 
tinance being now in a great measure set- 
tled, the prorogation of the Chamber is an- 
nounced as likely to take place soon. 


RUSSIA. 


We sometimes receive news from the 
East Indies through America, but the fol- 
lowing intelligence might be expected to 
reach us through a less circuitous channel 
then the East Indies.—A Madras paper of 
the 71h October last announces the surren- 


der, by the Ottoman Porte, of Wallachia — 


and Moldavia to Russia. The above is in 
some degree confirmed by information re- 
ceived from other quarters ; as also by a re- 
port in the same paper, (see article Persia, 
in this number,) that a war between Russia 
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and Persia seems inevitable. The encroach 
ments of the Russians on the side of Persia 
have long been known, and have been al- 
lowed, it is said, on the part of the Bri- 
tish Government, in the confidence that no 
project of ambition is entertained by Alex- 
ander to pass the wastes of Belochistan and 
Sinde. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TUMULTUARY ASSEMBLY AT MAN- 
CHESTER. 


On the 10th March, an extraordinary as- 
semblage of the people took place at Man- 
chester, which was convened by a previous 
advertisement, and the object of which was 
to proceed in a large body to London, to 
present petitions to the Prince Regent. Be- 
fore the meeting assembled, the people had 
been made to believe that thousands of the 
distressed workmen in Lancashire were 
moving to London to second their endea- 
vours ; and that 10,000 from Glasgow had 
already advanced as far as Preston on the 
same errand. The Prince Regent, they 
were told, was ignorant of their sufferings, 
their former petitions having been inter- 
cepted by his ministers ; and the plan of 
proceeding in a body to London, and pre- 
senting petitions to the Prince individually, 
was suggested for the purpose of undeceiving 
his Royal Highness. The petitioners were 
provided each with a knapsack, or blanket, 
containing provisions ; and money, it is said, 
had been raised and distributed among them, 
for the expences of the Journey. The num- 
ber who appeared on the ground thus equip- 
ped amounted to some thousands. The ci- 
vil power, however, dcemed it necessary to 
prevent the execution of this rash project 5 
and accordingly, assisted by a party of dra- 
goons, repaired to the assembly, which has 
been estimated at from 50 to 70,000, and 
surrounding their hustings, took into cus- 
tody the principal instigators, and al who 
were on the stage, above 200 in nuinber, 
who were conveyed to prison. A consider- 
able number, who had already proceeded on 
their journey, were pursued by the 
and several of their leaders apprehended, af- 
ter which the great body were dispersed 
without bloodshed or violence. The night 
before the meeting, four persons were appre- 
hended at Manchester, by warraut of the 
Home Secretary of State, and sent off te 
London ; and 21 of those apprehended on 
the 10th were committed to Chester Castle ; 
sixteen of whom have, upon expressing con- 
trition for their folly, been discharged. The 
remaining five, it is said, will be brought to 
trial. Since this period all has been quiet 


at Manchester. 
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HIGH COUKT OF JUSTICIARY. 


ON Monday March 10, came on, before 
the High Court of Justiciary, the trial 

of William Clark, paper-maker at Black- 
burn, county of Linlithgow, and John Clark, 
his son, accused of uttering, vending, and 
selling quantities of packing paper, having 
upon the covers or wrappers thereof, forged 
and-counterfeited stamps, resembling those 
appointed by the Commissioners of Excise, 
to be used by their officers for denoting the 
payment of the duties on paper, they know- 
ing the same to be forged, for the purpose 
of defrauding the revenue. 

John Clark failed to appear, and sentence 
of outlawry was pronounced against him. 

Mr John A. Murray and Mr John Hope, 
as counsel for William Clark, stated certain 
objections in bar of trial, founded on the 
act of Parliament 1701, which were answer- 
ed by Mr Solicitor-General and Mr James 
A. Macorochic, on the part of the Crown. 

The Court unanimously sustained the de- 
fences, assoilzied the prisoner simpliciter, 
and dismissed him from the bar, and decla- 
red him to be for ever free from any pro- 
cess or question for the crimes specified in 
the indictment in terms of the act 1701. 


Wednesday, March 12. 

Peter Urquhart and John Baxter, accu- 
sed of mobbing at Dundee, on the 4th day 
of December last, were brought to the bar, 
and the indictment being read, the pannels 
pleaded Not Guilty. The counsel for the 
pannels, Mess. David Dickson and James 
Ivory, stated several objections to the rele- 
vancy of the indictment, on which they were 
heard at consiaerable length. Mess. H. 77. 
Drummond and James A. Maconochie spoke 
in reply for the Crown. Their Lordships 
severally delivered their opinions, and were 
unanimous in finding the libel relevant. 
The Lord Justice Clerk, in speaking to 
the relevancy, took occasion to reprehend 
severely the departure from ancient forms 
and language, and the introduction of a 
modern style in the drawing up of indict- 
ments, which had been recently observed in 
this Court. The form and style previously 
in use had been approved of by their prede- 
cessors, and was still preferred by their 
Lordships. —It was the departure from this 
ancient practice that had occasioned the de- 
fect in the present case, which had been no- 
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ticed by all the Judges; and if any similar 
innovation should in future be made, the 
Court would certainly reject the indictment, 
not so much en the ground of irrelevancy, 
as because it was done in too slovenly a 
manner to go before a Jury. The trial 
was then appointed to proceed on the 19th 
instant. 

Elizabeth Robb, accused of the same 
crime, was next put to the bar; but David 
Ramsay, who was included in the indict- 
ment along with her, failing to appear, the 
Solicitar-General deserted the diet against 
her pro loco et tempore, and she was re-com- 
mitted to prison on a new warrant. 


Thursday, March 13. 

Angus and Peter Macdonald were tried 
for assaulting and robbing Angus Macdo- 
nald and Donald Macdonald, at Lochills 
Wood, in the parish of Kincardine, Perth- 
shire, on the 4th of December last. The 
pannels pleaded Guilty to the indictment, 
to which they afterwards adhered before a 
jury. The libel was restricted by the Soli- 
citor-General to an arbitrary punishment, 
and the Court sentenced them to be trans- 
ported beyond seas for fourteen years. The 
pannels are brothers, and both very young 
men. 

Friday, March 14. 

This day the Court proceeded to the trial 
of Robert and David Mackintosh, brothers, 
accused of four different acts of housebreak- 
ing and theft in Edinburgh and its vicinity. 
They pleaded guilty to two of the acts of 
theft, and the libel having been restricted, 
they were sentenced, the eldest to fourteen, 
and the youngest to seven years transpor- 
tation. 

The pannels are young men, both mar- 
ried, and are brothers of the unfortunate 
lad of that name who was executed in 1813, 
along with Sutherland and Macdonald, for 
the robberies committed in Edinburgh on 
the first morning of that year, 


Monday, March 17. 
This morning the Court proceeded to the 
trial of James Ferguson, accused of four dif- 
ferent acts of theft; Ist, stealing a man’s 
black hat from the shop of James Mather, 
junior, and Co. hatters in South Bridge 
Street, Edinburgh ; 2d, stealing three pieces 
of printed cotton stuff from the shop of Ca- 
therine O’Brien Trainer, otherwise Town- 
ley, 
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ley, in the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh ; 3d, 
stealing two wedges of brown soap from the 
shop of Peter Mann, cooper, in the Kirk- 
gate of Leith; and 4th, stealing a blue cloth 
_ great coat from the shop of Thos. M*Ewan, 
tailor and broker in St Mary’s Wynd, Edin- 
burgh. 

To these charges the prisoner pleaded 
ruilly of all, with the exception of the third, 
and to this confession he adhered in pre- 
sence of the Jury. 

.Mr Menzies, Counsel for the prisoner, 
addressed the Court in a very feeling speech, 
in mitigation of punishment. He stated, 
that the prisoner was originally bred a wea- 
ver; but having been impressed into the 
navy, he served steadily and faithfully un- 
til discharged at the conclusivun of the war. 
In evidence of this, the learned Counsel 
read a certificate, signed by Captain Max- 
well, of his Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, 
and stated, that upon the prisoner’s return 
to Scotland, he endeavoured to procure 
work as a weaver, but in this he was un- 
successful; and for nine weeks he went a- 
bout secking for work, without success, and 
at last committed the crime stated in the 
indictment, from pure necessity. 

It was observed from the Bench, that sit- 
ting there as Judges, their Lordships could 
listen to no plea of necessity in defence of 
theft, but in this case they would certainly 
take into consideration the good character 
the prisoner bore previous to committing 
the crimes in question. The usual punish- 
ment in cases of this nature was transpor- 
tation, but from this severe punishment 
the Court in the present instance would de- 
part. 

' The Lord Justice Clerk, after 2 suitable 
admonition to the prisoner, then sentenced 
him to eighteen months imprisonment in the 
Bridewell of this city. 

Wednesday, March 19. 

This day the Court proceeded to try the 
indictment against Peter Urquhart and John 
Baxter, from Dundee, accused of mobbing, 
which having been again read over to the 
pannels, Baxter pleaded Guiliy of mobbing, 
but not of breaking into and plundering 
the shops, as stated in the indictment.— 
Urquhart pleaded generally Not Guilty. 

The Court continued the diet against Pe- 
ter Urquhart until the Sth day of April 
next, and he was removed from the bar, 
and a Jury having been chosen upon John 
Baxter, he, in their presence, adhered to 
his confession, and was found Guilty ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr Ivony, as Counsel for the pannel, ad- 
dressed the Court in mitigation of punish- 
ment. Until the unfortunate circumstance 
of the riots in question, ‘the pannel bore a 
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most unblemished and unsullied character ; 
and he read a number of certificates from 
various respectable persons in proof of the 
fact. The pannel had no previous know- 
ledge of any riot avout to take place—he 
was acquainted with none of the rioters— 
he was going peaceably home, when he was 
carried along by the mob, and, more by 
youthful indiscretion than wilful intention, 
was induced to join them, although he had 
no participation in the acts of violence which 
took place. 

Lord Gillies, in consideration of all the 
circumstances, and the favourable character 
of the pannel, his Lordship would so far 
propose to mitigate his punishment to nine 
months farther imprisonment from this date. 

The Lord Justice Clerk said, that the 
proceedings which took place in Dundee ap- 
peared to have been a species of the most 
dangerous and extensive crimes of mobbing 
and rioting which have taken place in this 
part of the United Kingdom for many years 
past, and he had no difficulty in saying, 
that attacks made upon the shops of indi- 
viduals by an armed multitude such as took 
place in this case, approached very near to 
the crime of high treason. The properties 
of six different individuals had been attack- 
ed and plundered, which was one of the 
most dangerous species of mobbing, and it 
will require a very long continuance of ac- 
tivity on the part of the Magistracy, with a 
long continuance of quiet and orderly beha- 
viour on the part of the community at large, 
to wipe off the disgrace which had fallen 
upon the town of Dundee; for it appeared 
to his Lordship a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that the Magistracy of that town, 
aided and assisted as they necessarily must 
have been, by the respectable part of the 
merchants and traders of this populous 
town, should have allowed the burgh to be 
in possession of a lawless mob for no less a 
period than four hours. But for the inge- 
nuous confession of the pannel, and his 
good character, the Court would have con- 
sidered it their bounden duty to have trans- 
ported him beyond seas ; but in considera- 
tion of the circumstances which had been 
stated, his Lordship would concur with the 
Court in the lenient sentence proposed. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, after a suitable 
admonition to the pannel as to his future 
conduct, sentenced him to nine months im- 
prisonment in the jail of Dundee, thus ma- 
king the whole one year’s imprisonment. 

JURY COURT. 
March 3. 
James, Earl of Fife, Pursuer, the Trus- 
tees of the deceased James, Ear! of Fife, 

Defenders. 

This 
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This day the Jury Court met, and pro- 
ceeded to a new trial remitted to them by 
the following interlocutor of the Second Di- 
vision of the Court of Session. 


Edinburgh, 31st December 1816. 
The Lords having heard counsel, in terms 
of the former deliverance, set aside the ver- 
dict in this case, in so far as regards the se- 
cond issue mentioned in the petition; and 
appoint that second ,issue to be sent back to 
the Jury Court, to be there again tried by a 
jury ; and direct the process to be retrans- 
mitted to that court, and copies of the print- 
ed papers in the cause to be furnished to the 
clerks of that court by the agents for the 

parties. D. Bore, [. P. D.” 


The second issue, which was ordered by 
the above interlocutor to be tried again, is in 
the following werds: 

** Whether the said deeds (meaning the 
deeds of the late James, Eart of Fife, under 
reduction ) were read over to the said Earl 
of Fife previous to the said Earl’s name be- 
ing put thereto? And if so, in presence of 
whom ? And if read over to the said Earl, 
as aforesaid, whether they were all, or any 
of them, read to him at one and the same 
time, or at different times ? and if at differ- 
ent times, whether they were deposited and 
kept in the room in which they were read, 
during the whole period which elapsed from 
the commencement of the reading till the 
name of the said Earl was put to them, as 
aforesaid, or where they were deposited ?” 

The trial lasted till two o'clock in the 
morning of the 4th, when the jury return- 
ed the following verdict :—** The jury find 
that it has not been proven, that the deeds 
under reduction were read over to the said 
Earl of Fife, previous to the said Earl’s 
name being put thereto.” 


ARRESTS AND COMMITMENTS AT 
GLascow, &c. 


On Saturday night, 23d February, about 
eleven o’clock, eighteen men were taken up 
under a Sheriff’s warrant, in a small pub- 
lic-house at the head of the Old Wynd, 
Glasgow, and lodged in jail for examination. 
On being questioned as to the object of their 
meeting, they declared it was solely with 
the view of concerting measures for ascer- 
taining the question how far they were en- 
titled by law to parochial relief. A school- 
master and a writer’s clerk were in the 
company, the rest were apparently very 
peor people. Seven more men of the last 
description were taken up by warrants in 
the course of the night, and another on 
Monday ; in all twenty-six. 

Tuesday morning, the 25th, at six o'clock, 


a man and his son, weavers in Anderston, 
charged with the same crime, were seized 
in their own house, by a party of peace offi- 
cers ; but, as a crowd collected and menaced 
them, they were unable to leave the house 
until a small party of the 42d arrived to af- 
ford them protection. The prisoners rea- 
dily obeyed the commands of the officers 5 
but the crowd, by throwing stones and 
bricks, obstructed their progress, and it was 
thought necessary to discharge several shots. 
No person was injured by the balls but 
one boy. One of the police officers had 
a severe contusion from a stone, and some 
of his associates were slightly hurt. Three 
of the most forward of the assailants were 
taken into custody. 

Two or three of these men have been 
since liberated, and several others arrested. 
After long and patient examinations before 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, assisted by H. 
Home Drummond, Esq. one of his Majes- 
ty’s Depute Advocates, the following 25 
persons have been committed for trial, viz. 
William Edgar, teacher in the Calton ; John 
Keith, manager of a cotton mill in the Cal- 
ton ; Jas. Finlayson, junior, writer’s clerk, 
Glasgow ; William Simpson, spirit-dealer, 
Anderston ; John M‘Lauchlane; John Bu- 
chanan; Hugh Cochran; Hugh Dickson ; 
James Hood; James Robertson ; Andrew 
Somerville ; John Campbell; Andrew M‘- 
Kinlay ; Peter Gibsofi, weavers, or other 
workmen ; Robert Thom, weaver, Camla- 
chie ; Thomas Sinclair, and William Ro- 
bertson, weavers, Govan; James Shields, 
weaver, Anderston; John Stewart, weaver, 
Glasgow; William Murray, and William 
Paul, weavers, Calton; James Harvey, and 
Roger Gordon, weavers, Anderston; Wil- 
liam Irvin, weaver, Calton; David Smith, 
cotton-spinner, Calton. 

They are accused of a treasonable plot or 
conspiracy, existing in and round Glasgow, 
of having attended secret meetings of per- 
sons sworn into said conspiracy, and of 
having taken or administered seeret oaths, 
in violation of 52d Geo. III. chap. 104. 

Several of these men, including Edgar 
and Finlayson, have been since brought to 
Edinburgh Castic, the gates of which have 
been shut; and no person is admitted but 
those. belonging to, or having business in the 
garrison. 

On the LI1lth March, David Dryburgh, 
teacher, Carmunnock, and on the 12th, John 
Johnston, warper, Hutchesontown, were 
committed to Glasgow jail, by warrant of the 
Sheriff, accused of treasonable practices. 

On Friday Feb. 28th, a printer at Ayr 
was brought before the Sheriff-Depute, for 
printing and publishing the speeches and 
resolutions of the meeting at Tarbolton, 

and 
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and on giving bail for £.60, was liberated, 


on condition of bringing forward the person. 


who brought in the manuscript. 
' Several printers and booksellers in Glas- 
gow have also been arrested on charges of 
printing and publishing seditious pamphlets, 
and after being examined were liberated on 
bail. 


BURGH OF ABERDEEN. 


It is with concern we have to state, that 
the funds of this burgh are at present in 
that state of embarrassment, which every 
true friend of its prosperity must deeply 
regret. It is ummecessary at this time, and 
would perhaps be improper in this place to 
advert to the proximate causes of this em- 
barrassment ; the primary cause, however, 
is chiefly to be found in the vast expendi- 
ture which has taken place, of late years, 
in the public improvements of the town, 
particularly the opening and making out of 
new streets. These improvements have 
been carried on entirely on the credit of the 
city treasurer, who possesses a reversionary 
interest in the revenue expected to arise 
from them. But it is well known that the 
returns hitherto received from these under- 
takings have been so totally madequate to 
their first cost, as to occasion an yearly ac- 
cumulating load of debt; nor did there ap- 
pear a prospect, in the present situation of 
the cduntry, of their being able, for some 
years, to relieve the treasurer of the obliga- 
tions which he had contracted for their exe- 
cution, Under these circumstances, the 
Magistrates and Council felt it their duty 
candidly to disclose to the public the situa- 
tion of the affairs of the burgh; and to sub- 
mit to the creditors a statement of the 
funds and property in their hands, available 
for the discharge of the treasury debts. 
With this view, they called to their assist- 
ance a committee of respectable gentlemen, 
who were requested to “ estimate and as- 
** certain the value of the property belong- 
** ing to the treasurer of Aberdeen, and to 
** make up a general view of the state and 
** situation of the funds of the burgh.” The 
report of this committee was laid before a 
meeting of the creditors of the town, héld 
on the 2st February, and having been duly 
considered and approved of, it was moved 
by Mr Crombie of Phesto, that ** The Trea- 
**surer, Town Council, and Trustees un- 
‘** der the New Street act, should grant, in 
** favour of twenty-one trustees, for behoof 
** of the ercditors, a disposition of the whole 
** heritsble and moveable. property belong- 
** ing to the treasurer, community, and new 
** street trustees.” This proposition seem- 
ed f0 meet the sense of the meeting, and 
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was immediately agreed io; the Magistrates, 
at the same time, declaring their perfect 
readiness to eoncur in every legal and pro- 
per measure which might be deemed con- 
ducive to the general interest. A Commit- 
tee of twenty-one gentiemen were then na- 
med as trustees, comprising one from each 
of the principal charitable institutions in 
town, these being creditors of the treasury 
to a considerable amount.——We shall only 
add, that we coneeive nvthing more is ne- 
cessary to give perfect confidence to the 
public creditor, who, although he may, for 
some time, suffer a small loss of interest, 
will, we should hope, be eventually secured 
in the payment of his principal. We un- 
derstand, that at a meeting of the Society 
of Advocates, held here on Saturday, it 
was unanimously resolved, that they should 
recommend to their clients immediately to 
withdraw aH prosecutions instituted for the 
purpose of obtaining preferences on the 
funds. Aberdeen Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


The sentence of death passed upon George 
Stanfield, for rape, has been commuted by 
the Prince Regent to transportation for 14 
years. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
establishment of a. Gas Light Company in 
Edinburgh. The Lord Provost, and Sir 
John Marjoribanks, Bart. have been men- 
tioned as the Governor and Deputy-Gover- 
nor of the establishment, the shares are 
limited for the present to 800 of £.25 each, 
and many shares have been already sub- 
scribed. 

We learn from Keith, that the letting of 


_feus in the Eari of Fife’s new village at 


that place, was respectably and numerously 
attended upon the 24th ult. in the course 
of which, and the following day, upwards 
of sixty lots were given off. The competi- 
tion was such, that recourse was in general 
had to the ballot. We understand a par- 
cel more are to be immediately disposed of ; 
and that premiums are offered for the best 
plans of houses, external and internal; a 
matter of much importance, but often little 
attended to. The works carrying on for 
the advantage and conveniency of the inha- 
bitants, and the improvement of the scenery, 
by planting, &c. reflect much credit upon 

the spirit and taste of the noble superior. 
Feb. 17. At two o’clock in the morning, 
an old ruinous house, at the foot of a close, 
en the east side of the Saltmarket, below St 
Andrew's entry, Glasgow, tumbled down. 
Four families lived in this wretched tene- 
ment, all of whom escaped unhurt except 
two unfortunate children, one of them three 
years 
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years old, and the other six, belonging to 
Roderick Quigley, who were feund among 
the ruins, lying dead in each other’s arms. 
Two cows were also killed. 

19. About six in the evening, while an. 
old man and woman were on their way 
home to the north end of Glasgow, in a cart, 
they were attacked, near Lodge-my-L.oons, 
by three fellows, one of whom jumped into 
the cart, and demanded their money. The 
old man, not beiag disposed to part with 
his cash so quietly, took a resolute hold of 
the fellow, and gave him a severe blow 
with his stick, while the woman set up a 
loud cry of ** murder !” Two or three men 
on horseback fortunately coming up at the 
time, two of the fellows made off; but the 
old man keeping firm possession of the third, 
he was secured. ‘ | 

24. This day a grand pugilistic match 
took place at Rotton-hill Moss, near Coster- 


ton, Haughead, 14 miles from Edinburgh, © 


betwixt Cooper and Robinson, a black. At 
an early hour, coaches, chaises, gigs, tan- 
dems, horses, and every description of ve- 
hicles, were put in requisition. An im- 
mense crowd of spectators were present. 
Cooper was the conqueror; but the amuse- 
ment afforded very little sport to the ama- 
teurs of the fancy. The black was very 
much mauled, and gave in at the sixth 
round. Bets toa large amount were de- 
pending; but the business of the meeting 
being so speedily brought to a close, little 
betting took place on the ground. - 

26. John Larg, and James Mitchell, were 
executed at Perth, pursuant to sentence, 
for the crimes of southrieff and robbery. 
They both behaved with becoming penitence 
and resignation; and Larg addressed the 
spectators from the scaffold, in an audible 
voice, admonishing them to let his dreadful 
fate be a caution to all to abstain from 
drini.ing, gambling, and night rioting, which 
had seduced him to the commission of the 
crimes for which he was to suffer, The 
criminals then, after some devotional exer- 
cises, took a melancholy farewell, and hold- 
ing each other by the hands, were launched 
into eternity. 

March 5. John Morris, or Morrison, was 
brought from Bridewell and exposed for an 
hour on the pillory, on the High Street, 
Edinburgh, pursuant to his. sentence, for 
perjury committed in giving evidence on 
the trial of Black, recently executed here 
for highway robbery. The street, from the 
Tron Church to the Exchange, was crowd- 
ed; but, by the outrageous conduct of a 
number of individuals, the attention of the 
multitude was soon drawn from the culprit 
to the public executioner, whom they pelt- 
ed for some time with mud and stones ; and 
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latterly breaking in upon the town-guard 
soldiers who surrounded the pillory, bore. 
him off, and maltreated him in a most sean- 
dalous manner, until he was rescued from 
their senseless vengeance by some people in 
the crowd, and conveyed off the streets. In 
the end, a strong body of police officers ap- 
peared, who soon drove off the aggressors, 
and restored order; but unfortunately the 
mischief was already done. The culprit 
behaved with the most hardened indifference, 


laughing aloud at the outrageous proceed- 


ings which were going on; and at one time, 
when the pressure of the crowd forced the 
executioner elose to the pillory, he actually 
struck him with his feet. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
Office-bearers of the British Linen Company. 


Governor.—The Right Honourable Wil- 
liam, Earl of Northesk. 

Deputy-Governor.—Sir James Montgo- 
mery, Bart. M. P. 

Directers.—John Hunter Esq. Writer to 
the Signet, Sir William Fettes of Comely 
Bank, Bart.,° the Honourable Lord Allo- 
way, Adam Maitland, Esq. of Dundrennan, 
Thomas Corrie. Esq. of Culloch. 


Office-bearers of the Royal Bank. 


Governor.—His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry. 

Deputy Governor.—Gilbert Innes, Esq. of 
Stow. 


Ordinary Directors. Extraordinary Directors. 


Alexander Bonar Peter Free 

Alex. Duncan Sir Geo. Buchan Hepburn 
James Bruce Henry Glassford 

Sir Wm. Rae, Bart. James Hopkirk 

Henry Jardine John Tawse 

John Corse Scott J. Campbell, Recr. Gen. 
Hugh Warrender William Scott Moncrieff 
James Ferrier Thomas Allan 

Charles Selkrig William Ramsay. 


The Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, Scotland, has appointed the following 
gentlemen to be Procurators before that 
Court, viz. Mr William Craig, W. S. and 
Mr James Donaldson, S.S.C. 

Sir John Sinclair and Arthur Young, Esq. 
have been chosen corresponding members of 
the Imperial Agricultural Society at Vienna. 

Sir William F. Eliott, of Stobs, Bart. and 
George Pott, Esq. of Todrig, to be Deputy 
Lieutenants for the county of Roxburgh. 

The Right Honourable Lord Napier has 
resigned the office of Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotiand, and the Right Hon- 
ourable the Earl of Erroll is appointed. 


Tt 


( 
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is understood. that Dr Gavin Gibb, one 
of the miestirs of Glasgow, wil de propos- 
ed as “Wiwerator of the General Assembiy, 
n May 

Esq. bis Mayes 
tv's Lort Advocate of Scotiand, is returoed 
Member of Pariiament for the Surch of 

mouth, it the roum of Bichard Welles 


Esq. who bas aecepted the Chilterns 


Increcs. 

On Monday, Mareh Si, Dr Lee, Profes- 
sar of Church Histery, was elected Rector 
of the of St Andrew's 
The Prinee Regent bas (at the unani- 
mous request of the Town-Council and 2 
reat muayjorty ef presented Nr 
Chalmers, preacher cf she gospe!. (assistance 
+o the celebrated Dr Chalmers of Glasgow), 
ta the second charge of the parish of Dun- 
fermline, vacant by the death of the Kev. 


ha Perne 


The Marquis cf Abercorn bas been pies 
oresemt Mr Patrick Brewster t the 
change of the Abbey parish of Pais- 


r. vacunt by the death of the Rev. James 


Rev. Me sh to the church and of 
Herwt, Prestytery of Dalkeith, vacant dy 
death of the Rev. Mr Hunter. 
Upee the 17th ef Janmaary last. the Ma- 
rachal College of Aberdeen conferred an 
degree e€ Ductor of Medicine on 
George Wood, Esq. Fellow of the Royal 
Cofezge of Surgeons, Edinbar; und apo- 
thecurr to his Majesty for Scotiand. 
Toe Associate Presbwtery of Edinbargh, 
their meetiog in PristuStreet on Tues- 
March th. ordained the Rev. William 
Tummster to the Scotch settlers on th 


the province of Upper 


the London Gazatic. ) 
Feb. 1X Sir Georze C oper, Enicht, Re- 
“der of Prince cf Wales's Island, te be 
nt Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature of 
ge | George Stracey Smith, 


of the province of 


k. 
we - . 
March 6& The horcer of Kuighthood 
conferred on Charles Philins, Esc. Major- 
bis Mavestv’s forces: Pet 


Havilland, Esq. Bailiff of the Island 
Guernsey, and Samuel Spicer, Ex>. of Port- 


— Lieuterant-General Sir Richard Jones 
. 
of the East India Ce ETD ¥ "s service, invest- 


ed with the ensigns of a Knic Co 


of the Most Herourable Sis 
the Bath. 


Croer of 


The office ef Depety Keeper of te 
Register of Saxicves and Reversems wiltin 
the county ef Wigten, granted unte Ne 
George im the mom ef Nr Natl 
aiel Agnew. deceased. 

Mr Alesonder Andrade act as Por- 
tuguese Wiee-Couned in the port of Leadon. 

Fiurs of Crop, 
Best Whearf. 1. 19» 
Best Buriey...l. tL. Cauneal. 
Second T Pease and Beassl 
Third ditte...i» 4. 7] 


BIRTES 


Jam. & At Meetreal, the Countess ef 
2 daugheer. 

23. At George Street, Edingurgh, the 
Lady ef Lawrence Craigie, Esq. of Glen- 
cuick, 2 daughter. 

Feb. & The Lady of J. J. Cadell, Esq. of 
Grange, a daugtter. 

At Dunkeit>, Mrs Martem of Glen 
Gre, 2 sor. 

At Bayswater, the Lady ef Lieute- 
nart-Ceiunel Narter. Sd quards, 2 ser. 

At Brusseis, the Primexss of Orange, 
a ser. 

At Cockairzer, the Lady of Lieute. 
rant Cui. Moubray, of Cuckairacx, a daugh- 
ter. 

23 At Freelard House, Perthshire, the 
Hon. Mrs Hore, a son. 

March 3% In Putt Street, 
Robertson of Hallcraig, a sor. 

5. At Guimes, in Franee, the Lady of 
Joho Abercrombs, Esq. second dragoon 
guards, a son. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Willian 
Thomsen Honyman, Esg. of Mamsdeld, 
daughter. 

— At Arr, Mrs Hasiltue Deugias Bos- 
well, 3 damgiter. 

12. At Levensid de, Mrs Blackbure of Kil- 
learn, 3 daughter. 

id At Yester House, the 
Tweedd2le, a davghter. 

14. At Glasgow, Mrs Buchanan of Auch- 
intore, son and beir. 


Mrs 


Marchioness of 


MARRIAGES. 


Fed. 11. At Hunsdon, Herts, Capt. James 
Keith Forbes, of the Hon. East India Com 


pany's ship the Sibbald. to Marien, enly 
Jaughter ot Mr James Brewn, of Mead 
Lodge, Hunsdon, Herts. 


16. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Gordon For- 
des, to Margaret, eldest aughter of the late 


Rev. Mr Gr: 


Feb. 


| 
a 
| 
| 
f 
. 


Foi. DX At Fortrese, Major Andrew 

Wood, of the S€ub light infantry, to 
nethia, daughter ef the late Capt Renneth 
Mackcozie of Newton. 
At Kesebank, ovar Dun- 
can P. wcucd wor ef Themas Burnett, Esa. 
ef Wuulwieh, te Sarad, cidest daughter of 
Allan Feild, Esq, BR. N. 

Diurch & At Edinbergh, the Rev. J. L. 
Mulls, Pcllow ef Magdaice Cullege, 
and Chapizin two bis Mayesty’S forees, 


Cecilia. elde~t darghter of the late 


Esq. advecate, to second 
the Inte Jomas Malden, bsg. of Pu 

tv. Coleone? Tih dragoun 
guards, to Miss Hamilton, daug 
of Charles Hammilten, Esq. ef FPairheim, 
the county of Lanark. 


ven, to Miss Browr, only daughter of 
the late Redert Brown, Esq. Westmoreland, 
Jaman 

Lately, Captain Johan Lewis Stewart, of 
the Beegai army, Aw-de-cump tv he Mar- 
quis ef Hasteogs, sen of the late How. Col. 
Stewart, and grandsee ef Francis, late Bari 
to Moray, to Sarch, daugdter of the 
fate Rebert Esq. M. P. for the city 
et Gioucesicr. 


DEATHS. 


August 16. At Fort Rotterdam, Macas- 
sar, Alex. irvine, Lieuterant and Quarter- 
Master of the Bengal Burepean regiwert, 
and eldest sen of Mapor-Gereral Irvine. 

Dec. At Jamaica, Jobn Durae, Esq. 
advecste in Aterdeen. 

22. At Berbdadves, Capi. John Gordon, se. 
pier, of the 2d or Queen's regiment, thad 
son of the late John Gordun, Esc. of Bal. 
mur, W. S. 

, Yan. 7. At Berbice, Dr William Gordon, 
of that colony, second son of the late Juha 
Gordon of Carrol, Esq. 

S. At Hainfeic, in Styria, in the 18th 
year of bis age, Godfrey Wenceslas, Count 
of Purgstall, Court of the Holy Roman 
Empire, only son of the late Wencesiaus, 
Count of Purgstall, and of Jane Anne, 
second daughter of the late Hon George 
Cransteun. 

24. At Kingsbarns, Thomas Carstairs of 
Kingsbarus, aged 76. 

Fed. 3 At Markinch, Fifeshire, Jas. Se 
tem, Bsq. in the Sdth year of his age. 

4. At Barwbill, Mrs Moncrieff, of Barn. 
hill, much and justly regretted. 

4. Mrs Christiana Howell, in her 107th 
year.—She was sister to the late Col. Mon. 
re, of the reyal marines. 
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& At bis house, Whitevale, near Glas- 
gow, Joba Walkiwshaw, Esq. 

— At Cambusmere Mouse, Jeba Bu- 
chanan, Esq. ef Areprier aad Camouamere 

The Right Hon. Lady, Glendervie. 

— At Nice, Dorothea, eldest dnughier ef 
William Grant, Esq. of Comgalton. 

At Pisa, Francis Horver, 
He bad fOr a consideradle time ip a 
declining state ef health, and had retired to 
Italy for the bevetiz ef a milder climate ; 
the maludy to which he tell a sucriuce 


hat umbappily gained too irm a beid 


bis aed athough 
hopes were entertained Dw Dis wacs, 

until be sunk under in We 


moe of bis days, and im the full maturity 
of bis talent. Mr Horner, waite be claum- 
ed the adumration of his frieads by the pre- 
eminent quahues of bis mind, was no less 
endeared tv their Dy bis private 
virtues, among all whe Dim, and 
bad aceess to appreciate bus great talenis 
and amiable dispesitieus, the wtellgeuce of 
bis death excited ome general sensation of 
the deepest regret. (Xe poge Is9 uf cis 

9 At Rimross, Mr Thomas Skelton, 
dest som of Joba Skeitem, Esq. Sderuil-sud- 
stitute ef sbure, 

LQ At Edimdarnet, Miss Anne Hamilton 
Stirling ef Law, im the SSah vear of her age. 

— At Lasswade, im the TRA wear of bu 
age, Robert Douglas, muck and justly 
reyeetted. 

LX At Mr Matthew Littl, at 
the aivanced age of LOL] vears. 

R&R At Marseilles, Licut..Gen. the Hon. 
Sir John Abercremby, G. C. Bo and Mean- 
ber of Parbament for the county of Clack- 
mannan. 

— Suddenly, at Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Euphbemia Stewart, widew of Wm, Stew- 
art, Esq. hate of Castle Stewart, and sister 
ef Kenneth, late Ear! of Seaforth. 

1S At Edindurgh, Lady Miller, wife of 
Sir William Miller of Gleniee, Bart. 

7. Im his STth year, Alexander Smith, 
Bsy. of 

is. At Jardine hall, Thomas, second son 
of Sir Alexander Jardine, of Applegarth, 
Bart. 

19, At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Alex. 
ander Don, of Newton Don, Bart. M. P. 

— At Parvennan, near Newton Stew- 
art, Janet Heron, aged 97 years, relict of 
the late Patrick Heron, in Eldrick, parish 
of Mochrum. 

20. At Foss, Mrs Eleonora Hamilton 
Menzies, widow of the late Alex. Menzies, 
Esq. of Chesthill, one of the Principal Clerks 
ef Sessivn. 


Fee. 


F 
> 
| 
a 
PL. At Ediwburgh, Robert W Ni- 
ne. 
i 
4 
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Feb, 21. At Stirling, much and justly re- 
gretted, the Rev. John Russel, one of the 
ministers of that town, in the 44th year of 
his ministry. 

— At Little Dunkeld, Perthshire, after 
a short illness, Mr John Borrie, tenant to 
his Grace the Duke of Atholl, at the advan- 
ced age of 102. 


23. At Maybole, Adam Rankine, Esq. of — 


Knockdon, in the 87th year of his age. 

— At the house of Charles Brooke, Esq. 
M. P. Long Ditton, Surrey, the Right Hon. 
Lady Amelia Leslie, second daughter of the 
late Kar! of Rothes. 

24. Helen, daughter of John Burness, 
crofter, Thornton; on the 2d curt. William 
his son; and on the 3d, James: the two 
sons were both interred in one grave. They 
all died of a putrid fever, after a few days 
illness. 

March 2. At Brighton, after a fortnight’s 
illness, in the 74th year of her age, Theo- 
dosia, Countess of Clanwilliam, relict of 
John Kar! of Clanwilliam. 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


3. At Edinburgh, Major-General William 
Lockhart, late of the 30th regiment. 

4. At Glasgow, Mrs Porteous, widow of 
the late Dr William Porteous, one of the 
ministers of that city, and sister of the cele- 
brated Dr John Moore. 

5. At Leamington, Warwickshire, Wil- 
liam Knox, Esq. late of Calcutta, eldest son 
of the late Rev. James Knox, minister of 
Scoon. 

6. At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Dun- 
can, Bellfield, much and justly regretted. 

7. At Skelston, Mr John Hanning of 
Skelston, aged 71 years. 

9. At Northumberland Street, Mrs Eu- 
phemia Campbell, relict of Hugh Wilson, 
Esq. 

Lately, At London, Rear-Admiral Alex- 
ander Edgar, aged 80. He was the last 
male descendant of the Edgars, of Wedder- 
lie, in Berwickshire, one of the oldest fami- 
lies in Scotland. 

— At Southhall, Argyll, Joho Campbell, 
of Soutbhall, Esq. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Stocks. London. 
Bank India 3 per cent. 

1817. | Stock. Stock. Genstie’ 1817. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 
& & & &. S. 
Feb. 21. | 2373 ‘198 66} Feb. 24. | 56 115 | 26 56 | 14 31/67 73 
Mar. 3. | 2474 2014 684 Mar. 3. | 58 117 | 28 60 | 16 33/67 73 
10. | 2474 2084 69} 10. | 60 119 | 30 62 | 16 3367 73 
17. _ _ 69} 17. | 60 118 | 30 62 | 16 31467 72 


Average prices of British Corn per quarter 
tor England and Wales. 


Prices of Grain per boll at Haddington. 


Wheat. 

1817. | Wheat. |Barley.| Oats. | Pease.|/}} 1817. Bolls. | A¥er-|Barley Oats. |Pease. 

Price. 
Feb. 15. | 102 0/49 = | '9 8] 60 9 28.| 895 4/31 36] 22 36/38 42 
22. 100 9) 48 7 | Ib] 55 6 7.) 1011 |39 40) 24 38/33 37 
Mar. 1. | 100 6/48 2 [29 10] 56 1 14.| 878 |38 9)34 42/24 40/34 38 
8. | 100 11/48 0 }29 7] 551 21.| 627 [42 7) 34 40) 24 42/30 36 


Prices of Grain per boll in Edinburgh 
Corn Market. 


Prices of best Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, 
per peck, in Edinburgh Market. 


“Wheat. Pease and 
1817. Bolls.| Barley} Oats. | Pease./f/ 1817. Barley Meal. 
"| Price Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 
& dis wale & d. 
Feb. 26.| 569 |41 10|32 37 | 28 40 |32 40/]|Feb. 25. | 378 26 59 15 
Mar. 440/40 11/28 36/28 49/92 4 307 26 63 14 
12.) 502/42 5) 34/28 40/30 40 1}. | 309 26 64 | 14 
19.) 302/45 7 _, S34) 28 41/32 42 


18. | 307 | 26 | 88 | 14 
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SCOTS MAGAZINE, 


AND 
Edinburgh Literary Miscellany, 
For APRIL 1817. 
With a Plate, illustrative of the System of Craniology. 


CONTENTS: 


Registet of the Weather for April,..... 242 
High Water at Leith for May,...+....+ _ib. 


Explanation of the Physiognomical Sys- 
tem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
with an illustrative Plate, 243 
Monthly Memoranda in Nat. History, 250 
Account of the Establishment for Edu- 
cation formed by M. de Fellenberg at 
TTofwyl, in Switaerland. From Ma- 
terials communicated to Dr. Duacan, 


jun. by the ArchdukeJohn of Austria, 252 a 


Description of the Colossal ‘Statue of - 
Sir William Wailace, erected by Lord | 
Buchan at Dryburgh, with a Plate,... 256 

Table of the Length of the prineipal 


Canals in England and Wales......... 25% 
tb. 


On the Oopas, or ‘Poison Tree of Java, 

Proceedings in the Court of Justiciary 
upon the Trial of Alex. M‘*Larenand 
Thos. Baird, for Sedition,.......4.... 260 

Report from the Select Committee of — 


Finance on Sinecut 269° 


View of Proceedings in the “Cdurts of - 
Assize in England daring the year 

Biographical Notice of the late Duke | 
of Marlborough,...... SIO 

Account of the Mode of “Teaching in 
the Schools of 277 

Account of the Cretins of Solerwye By .. 
the Countess de Médem,.....+.0+0406 281 

Neapolitan 

Report to the French Institute on. the 
American Steam Frigate. By M. Du- 
pont de Nemours. ids 

Statement of Facts relative to Insanity 


in SCOMANA ses 283 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
J.—An Essay on the Expediency of re- 
ducing the Interest of the National 
I. —Eccentricities for Eduiburgh. By 
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New Works published in Edinbungh,.. 290 

Literary 291 

Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


POETRY. 


Verses, descriptive of the Wreck of the 
John and Agnes Sloop at Tyne Sands, 
near B94 
Lines to the Memory of Miss ——=,..... 295 


- Farewell Address, spoken by Mr Kembie, 


tothe Edinburgh Theatre, written by 
Walter Scott, 296 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords,... Coe 297 
“House of COMMONS, 301 


HISTORICAL AFFAIRS, 
New South Wales, 308 


Sweden.—Conspiracy to assassinate the 
Crown Prince, ib, 
Spain.—Plot to re. ‘establish the Cortes, 310 
ib. 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 


From March 26, to April 25, 1817, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Mar.26} 29,7 
7h 30.2 
2s} 29.85 
29} 29.65 

30} 30. 
31} 30.38 
April 1) 30.39 
2) 30.45 
3] 30.61 
30.61 
5| 30.48 
6| 30.7 
7) 30.62 
8} 30.15 
9] 30.2 
10} 30.32 
11] 30.4 
12] 30.21 
13] 30.23 
14] 30.23 
15} 30.1 
16] 30.1 
17] 30.45 
18] 30.45 
19] 30.5 
20} 30.55 
21} 30.54 
291 30.5 
23} 30.45 
24} 30.52 
254 30.51 


Quantity of Rain, 


arom.\ Thermom. 


M 
38 
40 
36 
38 
37 
40 
40 
$2 
36 
33 
37 
40 
32 
40 
32 
30 
28 
40 
49 
48 
45 
38 
38 
32 
40 
46 
45 
43 
47 
36 


40 


15. General Assembly sits, 


N. 
48 
50 
5l 
44 
44 
50 
55 
60 
57 
58 
48 
58 
58 
55 
52 
45 
57 
62 
57 
62 
55 
50 
55 
56 
62 
58 
58 
59 
59 
6 2 
5 4 


Rain. 


I. P. 
0.12 


0.15 
0.05 


May 7. Duchess of York born, (1767.) 
13. Court, of Session sits. 


High Water at Leith for 


May. 
Days.\| Morn. Even. 

H. M.| H. M. 
Th 11 2 4] 2 
Fr. 2} 2 50} 3 
Sa. 31 3 34] 57 
Su. 4] 4 19] 4 42 
M. &| 5 4] 5 28 
Tu. 6] 5 54] 6 
W. 7) 6 52) 7, 2 
Th 8] 8 O| 8 36 
Fr. 9| 9 15] 9 50 
Sa. 10/10 23/10 5l 
Su. 11/11 40 
M. 121/12 21|12 22 
Tu. 13 }12 27 
W. 1 15 
Th. $1 1 47 
Fr. 16] 2 5| 2 20 
Sa. 17} 2 38) 2 55 
Su. 18/ 3 12] 3 30 
M. 19| 3 49] 4 7 
Tu. 20| 4 28} 4 50 
W. 21} 5 12] 5 39 
Th. 22} 5 36 
Fr. 23| 7 8] 7 42 
Sa. 241 8 15] 8 5l 
Su. 25| 9 27310 O 
M. 26/10 33]11 4 
Tu. 27/11 34312 1 
W. 281/12 28)12 54 
Th 29|— —j] 1 20 
Fr. 30} 1 45}; 2 9 
Sa. 31] 2 35] 2 58 

MOON’s PHASES 


For May 1817. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 


Full Moon, 1. 7 17 morn. 
Last Quart. 8. 3 22 morn. . 
New Moon, 16. 6 43 morn. 
First Quart. 24. 0 25 morn. 
Full Moon, 30. 3 & aftern. 


{18. Princess of Wales born, (1768.) 
- 19. Queen Charlotte born, (1744.) 
22. Princess Elizabeth born, ( 1770.) 
29. King Charles I1.’s Restoration. 
— Holwday at the Banks and P &lic Offices. 


1817. 
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